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ABSTRACT ^ , ' , / 

The st^dy attempted to measure world-o€-vork valuer 
and perceptions at entry and after a period of employment of. . . 
enrollees in Plan D of the Public Service Careers (PSC)* Program V a . 
Federal program designed to bring disadvantaged individuals into ^ 
Federal -employment. A PSC Enrollee Qliestionnair*, developed from a 
logical taxonomy of world-of--vork, values based on an extensive review 
of related literature, was administered twice^^ along with supervisor 
evaluations, for initial testing and at six months after employment. 
The first session involved 328 e'hrollees in the entry- level . ^ , 

component, 106 individuals, in the upgrade component, and 95 Federal 
employees holding equivalent positions to tliose of PSC entry- level 
workers^ The second session involved '211 PSC entry^level enrOllQes 
and 137 of their supervisors. Project background, methodology, data 
analysis, summary of findings and recommendations ate presented, with 
27 tables. Appended material, encompassing .halfv the documetit, 
presents the data .collecting instrumentiS and response?, conclusions 
state that PSC enrollee perceptions-- 6f. worldrrof -work values were 
congruent with the "middle-'Class /ya.Iae systeta**, these values k^^^ 
maintained through job experience, 'and the PSC employee is generally 
underemployed in the entry job and migK*, continue to be after one' 
promotion. (LH) '/ ^ > • • '"'^ -^^ 
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- . . FOREWORD 

This 3tudy of the success, goals, and perceptions of enrollees m Plan D of the Public 

S emee Careers Program has as a n overatt objective the detgnrnnation of the impact of- 
Fede/al employment upon lEe world-of-work values and perceptions of individuals 
entering the^PSC Program. 

The project v^^as performed by HumRRO Division. No. 4, Columbus, Georgia under 
the sponsorship of the Personnel Research and Development Center of the United States 
fiCivil Service Commission (Contract No^ CS132). Dr. T.O. Jacobs is Director of Division 
Mo. ^--^nd Principal Investigator, andlDr L.L. Lackey was Project Director. 

Assisting with .the daU collection were Jane V. Lee, Dr. John P. Fry, Jr., and Lynn C. 
Fox. Louis E, DeGreef^and Sarah C. Morris tabulated the daU, and Thomas M. Meierhofer 
assisted with the analyses. 
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President , ' _ 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



RBSE^ARCH. PROBLEM ' 

The focus of this project was on Plan D of the Public Service Careers (PSC) 
Program, a governmental program designed to bring disadvantaged individuals mto Federal 
^°^^r^^°°^^ '"^"^system procedures.. The PS C Program-was also d esigned to 

pruvFJe upgrading por.pnTiRl tn thnsp nirrent i y employ^ d at lowur luvolo by the Federal 
• government. 

The purposes of this project were to (a) ascertain the world-of-work values and 
perceptions both of enrollees in the entry component trf the PSC Program and of those 
in the upgrade component, (b) determine the impact of prolonged employment upon the 
world-of-work values and perceptions "of those in the PSC Program entry component, and 
(c) relate any changes in world-of-work values and perceptiorts over time to program 
success and retention. 

APPROACH * . ■' ' \ 

A logically derived taxonomy of world-of-work values was developed as the basis for 
construction and selection of questionnaires to assess the world-of-work values and 
perceptions of enrolled in the PSC Program. Two response formats, Likert-type and 
forced-choice, were used for the questionnaire that was developed, the PSC Enrollee 
Questionnaire. " - " 

Responses we're elicited from three subject groups: (a) 328 ^nrollees in the entry 
component of the PSC Program, (b) 106 individuals in the upgrade component' of the 
PSC Program, and Jc) 95 employees of the Federal government occupying positions 
^ generally equivalent to those held by PSC entry-level workers. Samples were drawn from 
Washington, D.C.; Baltimore, Maryland; Fort Ord, California; White Sands, N'ew Mexico; 
'and Pensacola, Florida. ' « 

There were two data collection sessions, with a time interval between sessions of ' 
..5^ approximately six months. The results of Session I were used in (a) assessing the woHd- 
^ of-work values and perceptions of entry-level enrollees in the PSC Program, and 
.^b) making comparisons among the three subject classifications. 
>^ ^ In Session II, responses were obtained from 211 PSC entry-level enrollees and 137 
of their supervisors. Data obtained from entry-level respondents were analyzed by means 
ot t Xests to assess changes in world-of-work values and perceptions over time. Product 
momeiit^ correlations were computed in order to relate differences between sessions on 
relevant scores to ratings of each worker by thie appropriate supervisor on performance, 
adjustments, motivation, stability, and potential. Additional data obtained from each 
,supervis6f c^onsisted of a score on the least preferred coworker scale. Each entry-level 
enrollee algoVated his superv%&r on scales assessing the leader behavior dimensions of 
consideration and initiation of structure. Scores assigned supervisors were compared on 
each dimension >n the basis of the supervisor's sex and ethnic group by means of t tests. 

The PSC Enrollee Questionnaire was factor analysed by means of a principal- 
components factor analysis with varimax rotation. 

i 
» 

i 



RESULTS 

Only results from the trikert-type response condition are reported here since those 
from the forced-choice response conditipn were generally less reliable. 
— d) For Se ^Rm'4r^ cw dfffcrcnces we ^ e foun^ betweeft4he fiuhject gt aups on 
world-of-work values and perceptions. [ 

(2) For both sessions, subjects discriminated among the various categories of 
values, with the^most highly valued outcomes of work perceived as intrinsic 
benefits and the opportunity for self-development. The Intrinsic Benefits, area 
subsumed goals reflecting '*the work itself," in ttie Herzberg sense. Goals 
categprized as Developmental Needs, while similar, reflected achievement as 
opposed to content of work. ' * 

(3) There were few significant differences between sessions in the world-of-work 
values and perceptions for entry-level PSC enrollees, 

(4) Sex differences in ratings of goals in Session II were minimal, with only one 
goal, Good Working Conditions (Like Air Conditioning), being rated signifi- 
cantly higher by fem^des than by males, 

(5) According to responses to the Job Description Index, the two least satisfying 
job aspects were those of pay and promotions. Female subjects exgiressed 
significantly less satisfaction with both pay and promotions in Session II than 
they had reported for Session I. 

(6) Reliability coefficients computed for the PSC Enrollee Questionnaire were 
substantially higher for the Likert-type response format than for the forced- 
choice condition. 

(7) Changes from Session I to Session II, for. those respondents participating in 
both sessions, were significant for the following psycholdgical tests: 

(a) Males felt they had less power in influencing their own outcomes. 

(b) Males found their work less meaningful, , • 

(c) Males and females had become less trusting of others and their motives; the 
females were less trusting and less interested in entering into relationships 
with others than were th^ males, / 

(d) Females became more interested in less routinized jobs. 

(e) Males felt less concern for **middle-class" values. 

(8) (a) White subordinates gave significantly higher ratings to -their supervisors on 

leader behaviors showing consideration than did black subordinates, 
(b) Black female supervisors received lower ratings on behaviors reflecting 
initiation of structure than any other supervisary^classification. 

(9) The least preferred co-worker score did not relate to the supervisor's rating of 
his^ subordinates. 

{10) There were no systematic differences between the supervisors' ratings of their 
average non-PSC subordinates and those given their PSC subordinates. 

(11) Increased valuation in Session II of the goals subsumed by the Gratification 
Demands value category wap associated with high ratings on all five subscales in 
the Supervisor's Rating jBcale. 

(1?) The five subscales in the Supervisor's Rating Scal^ were found to be signifi- 
cantly interrelated. 

a (13) The factor analysis conducted on the Session II data for the entry-level 
subjects resulted in the i|ientification of five factors, which accounted for 53% 
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of th^ variance.. These factors were .assigned the following labels: (a) Security 
. Through Job Accomplishment, (B) Social Interaction ^Orientation, ^c) Materia^ 
• isticv Orientation, '(d) Economic Instrumentality, and .(e) Esteem Satisfaction 
^ Through Work. ' ' ■ 

(14) Scores on these five fact uis [ji6Ve d to b e unrelated to supervisory' ratings of 
subordinates onjany of the five subscaies of the ^Supervisor's Rating Form. 



CONCLUSIONS 




(1) The world-of-work value$ and perceptions of the PSC enrollees were, for the 
most part, .congruent with those'of the '^middle-class value system." 

(2) The presence of only 3, few changes in the world-of-work values and perc^p; 
tions* of the .enrollees as a- function jof job experience, and" the 'high level of , 
supervisory ratings, indicate- the appropriateness of these valines for the wock 
environment. - ' . ' • * 

^3) The **typical" PSC enrollee probably is, underemployed in the entry jobs, and 
might continue to be after one promotion. 



RECOMMENDATIOISlS ' - • * 

t 

o The followmg recommendations are based upon, the* findings of this project and the 
relevant conclusions reached in the studies cited in the Introduction and Discussion 
_ Jgra-of thi&.[xe^ort. These recummendations are focused^ on any future changes that 
mfg'hl^Wsiacleriii^the operation of the PSC, Program. / - , . , 

(1) An *^Oulr€^'' <aatw|B;;§^^^ be added to the PSC Program, for the purpose 
of recruiting the'e^^^mt^^^jd^gat^ed, both through direct contacts in the 
disadvantaged community ^id^M^^^^^^toiUiillJ^^ agencies. 

Inclusion of this feature would7*i>fsnecessrty^' modifications 
to the existing structure of the PSC Prograntj. One such change>f<3u|^^ a 



shift in the allocation of resources so that more personnel would be ^^^^^''^^^^t;,-^^^^^^ 
to engage in **Outreach" activities. It might be. necessary to choose these 



personnel on the ^ basis of criteria presently used in selecting personnel. 
Sequencing of the ^SC Program activities would -need to be considered because 
persons entering through outreach activities might exhibit values and attitudes 
different from the current enrollees. Restructuring and/or redesign of some 
features of the PSC Program might be necessary. * " ' • 

(2) Greater emphasis should be given the entry criterion that the* applicant could' 
not have obtained the job without PSC Program intervention. ^ \- — ^ 

(3) Greater emphasis should be placed upon providing information to, and obtain- 
ing the cooperation of, supervfsers-of PSC entrants. w ' ' 

(4) As new training courses are developed for supervisors of PSC entrants, special 
attention should be, paid to topics that are especially^^relevant for enrollees 
(e.g., communication, behavioral expectaftons, and establishment of a'suppor- 
tive environment). 

V' (5) Social skills courses developed for PSC entrants should nbt be predicated on 
the assumption that the entrant's values are substantially different from those 
of the ''middle class," but should emphasize job-related behaviors. 
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FOCUS OF PROJECT 



This is the final report of a project to study the world-of-work values of enrollees.in 
the entry-level and in the upgrade portion of Plan D of the Public Service Careers (PSC) 
Program, aq innovative governmental program designed to bring employment vi^ithin the 
reach of heretofore marginal workers. JThe rationale for this research project stemmed 
ffdSi a substantial' body of research IfiUkt has drawn attention to the special problems of 
the marginal worker, and ha^ suggested that he may present formidable problems to an 
employing agency. ~ ^ • ' 

One"of the principal purposes ot this study was to assess the world-of-work values of 
the personnel enrolled in the^entry component of the PSC Program. A second major 
purpose was to compare^ these findings with those obtained from (a) participants in the 
upgrade portion of the program wha have successful job .histories, and" (b) individuals 
who, while holding jobs equivalent to those of the entry-level participants, were not 
themselves enrolled in the program. Additionally, the study involved a follow-up of those 
entry-level enrollees . who, remained within the PSC Program, to determine both the 
world-of-work values that are predictive of success in the program, and changes occurring 
during^ the first year of eniployment that reflect processes of organizational socialization. 

PSC Program , ^ * -v- ■ . 

The focus of the ^project was Plain D of the PSC Program, which offers entry and 
upgrading employment opportunities in the Federal Service. This program vi^as created to 
bring the disadvantaged into public service employment within merit principles. Addi- 
tionally, it was designed to help meet manppwer needs in the public sector through 
upgrading of current employees. PSC was directed toward providing financial assistance to 
Federal agencies^ or state and local government's, in an effort to remove or eliminate those 
institutional, individual, or environmental barriers to public service that confront the 
marginal worker. *^ - . , ^ 

Numerous benefits were envisioned for the PSC Program. Among these would be 
greater utilization of human i:esources by public agencies, with the expected corollary of 
more efficient public service. Another potentialjbenefit. was the movement from public 
welfare rolls of many of tlie disadvantaged. PlamD of th.e program was focused solely on 
Federal agencies. ; ' 

. Applicants, for the upgrade component of the prograiji were those individuals 
currjently employed in the Federal service who desired to better themselves. Enrollment 
ia the PSC Program would provide additional training that would bett^^ qualify the 
individual for promotion. . \ 

^ Those individuals considered to be eligible for the entry portion of tnKyprogram 
were selected on the basis of Department of .Labor criteria for classification as^ "disad- 
vantaged." These criteria define a "disadvantaged" person as being poor and unemployed, 
underetljplbyed,. or encountering barriers in work-seeking activities. In addition, the 
individual must be k school dropout, an ethnjic minority group member, less than 22 
years of age, 45 years of age or older, -or handicapped. 
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'Under ?lan D, approximately 10^ of existing lower-l^vel jobs were redesigned for 
the entering enrollee. Since the majority of those classified as *'disadvantageci" would have 
few valued job' skills. These beginning jobs wereMow both in' required skills and in pay. 

It wa^ also anticipated that many applicants would encounter difficulty in com- 
pleting a written entrance 'examination under ,the traditional procedure. The Worker- 
Trainer (W-T) Examination was therefore selected for evaluating candidates. The W-T 
Examination involves interviewing applicants for the purpose of evaluating their suita- 
bility for the beginning jobs. The evaluation is based not on educational or work-related 
achievements, but on degree of willingness to work in a low-demand type of job. Another 
purpose of the examination 'is to screen out the overqualified applicant. Scoring is on an 
inverse basis, the less the applicant has in the way of demonstrable skills, abilities, and 
achievements, the higher the score. By use of the W-T Examination and the inverse 
scoring procedure, the disadvantaged may be offered meaningful work withirt* merit 
system procedures. 

Objectives of the Project 

To accomplish the previously specified purposes of the study, several explicit 
• objectives were developed: 

(1) To develop a methodology for measuring work goals and expectations of 
Public Service Careers (PSC) workers, both at entry-level and in the upward-bound 
component. 

(2) Through implementing the developed methodology, to measure world-of- 
work values' and perceptual orientations of individuals within the entry-level and upgrade 

I components, and. of persons occupying positions equivalent to those of entry -level^ 
l\ participants (hereafter teferred to as the equivalenJLgroup). . ^''y 

^ \ (3) To compare world-of-work values « perceptual orientations of each group 

I with the other iwo groups, 

^ (4) To measure world-of-work values and perceptual orientations of individuals 

within the entry componeht after they had been in Federal service for a period of six 
months. (Waiting for a' longer period before the second measurement might mean that 
little data woujd b^e available, because of the likelihood of appreciable attrition.) 

(5) To compare world-of-work values and perceptual orientations, of individuals 
' within the entry component at the tirpe of the second data collection session with the 
corresponding values and orientations obtained iti the inifial data cpllection session— 
shortly after their entry into the program, . 

^ (6) To determine how ^supervisors of PSC entry^Wvel enrollees rated them in 

comparison with non-PSC subordinates in order to (a) identify the extent of organiza- . 
tional socialization that had taken place', and (b) assess the extent to which ^uch factors 
as sex, ethnic group memb^tship, or leadership style of the supervisor systematically^ 
affected ratings of PSC enrollees, * , 

The results presented in this report are based on two data collection sessions. ^The 
^ first data were collected as soon as possible after entry-level personnel entered the 
program. The second session was six mor>thS subsequent to the midpoint of the initial 
- collection session. . > 

REVIEW OF UTERATURE ^ 

The review of recent literature presented in this section provides an updating of the 
research results and conceptualizations upon which the ^project was based, and should 
afford 'a ftame-of-reference for the remainder of the report The review is. not 
comprehensive, but is limited to that ,literature seen as relevant to the project objectives. 




The ''Hard-Core Unemployed" Concept 

A point agreed upon by several researchers (e.g., Kaplan and Tausky, 1972) concerns 
the difficulty in defining the '*hard-core unemployed." On occasion, this phrase is used 
interchangeably with suc$< terms as ''marginal worker" and ^^disadvantaged." Porter 
(1970) maintains that the term ''marginal worker" subsumes **hard-core unemployed." He 
saw a marginal worker as an individual who had not demonstrated regular work atter 
ance and/or had not met standards or adequate levels of performance as defined by/he 
organization. Attendance and performance, thus, are defined as two distinct aspeyis of 
marginality. An individual must meet both criteria to be considered nonmafginal. 

Porter felt that the term "hard-cor^ unemployed" was most often used in r^ferencp 
to an individual having a record of little, if any, steady employment. Stressing the 
attendance aspect resulted in a narrower scope for this classification as compared with 
the "marginal wojker'' classification. Porters position places greater emphasis on the 
mdividual's employment history than on particular personal and derpographic character- 
istics for identification of the -disadvantaged. Unfortunately^ the use of any labeling 
process tends to result in the fievelopoient of stereotypes. 

Ferman (1970), in considering the myth and reality of the hard-core unemployed, 
presented several stereotypes commonly associated with- the phrase: 

(1) Tti€^ hard-core unemployed have never worked steadily enough to have 
■V learned what they must do to hold a job. 

;f (2)'' Among the hard-core unemployed, the more formal schooling the person 

has, the. better the job he will find. 

(3) Once a person is a member of the hard-core group, he will always be a 
member. • / ' ^ / 

(4) More available jobs would reduce the number of hard-core unemployed. 

(5) -The hard-core unemployed individuals are all just alike. 

(6) There are real differences betwejpUijs .hard-core and other working groups. 
. , (7) Former hard-core unemplpy^ leave their jobs more frequently than do 

workers in general. 

(8) Extensive services are needed for all hard-core unemployed tp become part 
of the labor forc^. / 
Ferman presented data from various sources to question each of these stereotypes. 
The results of several other, programs support Ferman s g,ontention that "These stereo- 
types are deeply ingrained and require the most careful and intensive research" (e.g., 
Hodgson and Brenner, 1968; Kirchner and Lucas, 1972). Private industry, especially 
-through the National Alliance of Businessipen's JOBS (Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector) program, has shown that many of these "hard-core' unemployed" can and do 
make effective workers, frequently in the absence of "necessary" supportive services and 
social training. * / * 

. With ^respect .to the stereotype oi the hard-core unemployed as a single, unitary, 
homogeneous group, Johnson (1969) ^presented a break-out of several grpups comprising 
this population. As segmented by^Jfohnson, these group§ were: 

' ' (1) Young blacks . Reared/in northern urban centers, they are frustrated by the 
"system" as the means of solving their problems. They have not completed 
school,, nor have {iney developed any job skills. They are angry and 
impatient. 

(2) Older mfen and w^men (45 and above) . They went north during the war to 
work in industriaY centers.. After their jobs terminated, they remained. Few 
have Skills in den/and 6y industry^ 
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(3) Ne>y migrants^ Large numbers went to northern cities until-t)etw(Ben 1966 ^ 
arid 1968^ Most of these niigrants are characterized by having or n(? 
job sMlis, low levels of education, and a lack of knowledge ibout the ways 
of urban' life. « . ^ " ! 

(4) , Puerto Ricans ^ Not only are they b^urdened by a relatively lo^^level of ^ 
• formal education, t)ut by a language barrier as well. ^ " . , - / ' ^ 

(5) Mexican- Anxericans, As with the Puerto Ricans, both an educatioti .and a 
.language barrier serve to limit the* type of available* work. /, . ' ' 

(6) American Indians. These are part of the hard-dore unem^cJyed group by 
definition. , ' ' \ - / 

Of course, other similar delineations can b^ made, Doerihger (1969) divided the . 
ghetto labor ^force into at least five categories of disadvantaged: ' ' • / ' 

(1) Teen-agers who have worked little or none. ' • • 

(2) Workers witli steady employment in low-wage jobs. 

(3) Adujts who have not worked steadily and learned the discipline of work. * • 

(4) '^•hSfee persons for whom barriers to employment exist, such as the aged. 
,•(5) Ihdividuals who have a source of Jncomfe but are not in t-he labor forc^e, 

T ' • such as welfare recipients. " ^ * ; 

.Classifications such as these serve to point up the heterogeneity of thought about 
the •^hard-core unemployed" category. 

Vafue Congruence 

' * ' ' ' • .J 

,One result of such stereotypes, is that the '*hard-core unemployed" are frequently 
viejved as having very different commitments and values concerning tl)e world-of-work 
than do other working groups. Several researchers, have addressed^ themselves tQ this 
question of value congruence between, the *'hard*core unemployed*/ and other working 
grouife* (e.g., Kaplan and Tausky, 1972, \<'illiams, 1968; Goodale, 1971; Bullough, 1967; 
.Lewis, ef a/., 1971)."- ' • * 

Kaplan and Tausky found that wnile "hard-core unemployed'^ view.ed w6rk, for its 
economic utility in providing* the means for. satisfying the more basic needs, they also 
seemed to have internalized the .prjBvailing work ethic. This work ethic includes a negatiye 
stereotype of people accepting welfare. The subjects in this study associated respectability 
and prestige ' with holding a job. While the subjects had been unable to successfully 
maintain employment, they generally felt that it was through employment that they 
could demonstrate their social worth. The conclusions by Williams (1968) and Goodale 
. (1971) were -generally consistent with the findings of Kaplan and Tausky, that is, that the 
disadvantaged or hard-core unemployed have values similar to those bf the non- 
disadvantaged workers, and a like commitment to work. 

On the other han\l, other researchers (e.g., Bullough, 1967) have rej5orted value 
diffejrences between the har<i;core and other groups. Bullough found that black ghetto 
residelits expressed greater feejings of anomie and powerlessness than blacks living in 
integrated suburban areas. ' 

The behavior of the individual provides the basis for inferences concerning his values, 
beliefs, and attitudes. Various plausible causal factors should be considered when infer- 
ences are to be drawn from observed behavior. An alternative plausible factor in the 
situatlpn concerning the hard-cote unemployed is the opportunity structure known and 
Accessible to the individual. 

, Two facets of the opportunity structure confronting the hard-core unemployed have 
been given attention by several writers. These concern the amount of vocational and job 
market information known to the individual. 
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Johnson (4969) stated that of 450 youths contacted during a study conducted in. 
Philadelphia, nearl> one^half \vere .unable to express an> job preferences, and those' with ^ 
preferences cited the jobs commonly held by friends and relatives. In An Instru<:tional 
Prograh^ (ffr Eniployabdity Orientation (Osborn, e( fz/., 1972), developed by HuniRRO 
for the .pJ.S. Department of Labor, a separate Instructional Module for vocational goals 
was presented as essential for all Work Incentive Pi:bgram ^WIN) enrollees. The majority* 
of the hard-cQre unemployed or disadvantaged seemingly are unawarq of the multiplicity 
of vocational choices that may be available to them. ' ' , 

The amount of labOr market information known to many of the hard-core unem- 
, ployed is much more limited than it should be. Some sources of information generally 
used to communicate labor market information— for example, major newspa'pers and radio 
stations— are inefficient >vith respect to reaching the hard-core unemployed. Another 
limitation, as presented by Doeringer (1969), stems from the fact that friends *and 
relatives a freqijent source of employrhent informatfdn. as the employment rates in 
the ghetto, are Tower^ there ^e fewer sources of input to such an information systen), and 
coijsequentlyj less job .information "available to any user of . such a system. Further, 
because transportation frequentl> presents a problerri, limiting geographic mobility, only 
information* about jobs-near the ghetto i^lik'el^ to be available. ' • ^ . 

Some programs in private industry, which attempted to bire and train the hard-core , 
unemployed, were initially unsuccessful because of this type of informatign deficit. For 
example, the 'Pacific Telephone Conipany asked employees to recommend the company 
and jts, program to friends. The company discovered they were hiring the underemployed 
rather , than the unemployed members of minotjty groups, because their present 
employees. had no contact with the hard-core unemployed. 

Frequently, a corollary of this paucity of labor m^et information is a limited 
§cope of job search. One finding pf the survey by Johnson (1969) was that, of those 450 
youths in Philadelphia, two-fifths had never made a*single contact with an employer, and 
■ on^y one out of five had made as* many as onef contact per week. 

One way of increasing the likelihood that the h^rd-core unemployed will be aware 
of employment opportunities 'is through ensuring that such information is available to 
some metpbers of the target population. The success of many of the private industry 
hard-core training programs seems to have been due to recruiting or locating a plant in or 
very ^near the ghetto area. The Ford Motor Compjany Program among others, used active 
recruitment in the inner dty area. Their best publicity was from word-of-mouth com- 
munication by^hose already on the payroll. 
* * , . * 

Retention and Performance of. the Ex-Hard-Core Unemployed 

One of the stereotypes. j)resented by Ferman (1970) dealt with retention of the 
ex-hard-core unemployed in the labor force. A -frequent forerunner of termination, 
non-regular attendance, has also been stressed by Porter (1970) as a characteristic of the 
hard-core unemployed. While many of the programs initiated by private industry reflect a 
retention rate fvi the ex-hard-core unemployed comparable with that of other blue-collar 
workers, there is essential agreement that non-regvrtar attendance is one of the more 
critical problems of the ex-hard-core (Johnson, 1969; Doeringer, 1969). The critical 
factor in achieving above-average retention emerged as the presence of a full-time training 
staff or minority employment*^ specialist (Janger, 1972) to serve a, counseling, supportive 
function. • ' 

The resultk of the Ford Motor Company's Detroit Recruiting Project seem represen- 
tative of many p^rograms focused on employing the hard-core unemployed. An analysis of 
the performance ratings of over 2,000 hard-core hires by Ford showed that between 40 
and 50% were evaluated by their supervisors as average in performance, while about 30''^ 
w^re rated-above average (Johnson, 1969). . * ^ 
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^ several JOt her btudies' ha\e dealt with job performance uf the hard-core as affected 
by stich 'variables as supervibory attitudes, organization chmatt;, and the workers' own 
attitud^s7~Friedlander and Gr eenberg ( 1971) bought to predict buccebsful employment of 
the hard-cofe UTOroploy^ed ysin/ four predictor variables: » > 
ily The workers' biographical/demographic dat^/ 

(2) AJttitydes of the worker toward work (included among the nin^ scales were 
motivation to work, powerlessness, and im{x>rta^ice of job characteristics). 
- (3) Aj>titude changes over a two-week orientation/training program^. x ^ 

. (4| ^Joh climate (a^-refjected in new worker treatment, support fruin peers, and 
support from supervisors). 
Th^ criterion variables were job retention, work effectiveness, and work behavior. 
si^The most important finding, was that the more supportive the organizational climate,, the 
bettar the workers' ratings on competence^ congeniality, and amount and type of effort 
expended. Interestmgly, ratings of reliability of the worker correlated negatively and 
significantly with the number of weeks worked. Also, supervisors rated th^ organizational 
climat^ as beigg far more supportive than did the workers. Other than these cited results, 
the preijictor variables were of little benefit for estimating^Iikelihood of successful 
employment. The two-week orientation, training program had no effect on the workers' 

"attitudes toward work. 

Beatty (1971), considering both firsthand second-level supervisors, studied the 
effects of the supervisory variables of Consideration and Initiation of Structure on the 
job performance of ex-hard-core unemployed. The n\ost noteworthy result was a, curvilin- 
ear felationship between supervisory consideration and trainee performance, which sug- 
gested a positive relationship between the two for a majority of th.e. trainees, but a- 
negative relationsKif) at the performance extremes. 

•The complexity of the results of these , s tudie s i s re presentative of various investiga- 
tions of the dynamics underlying job performance. What motivates one worker to 
produce effectively, while another performs at the minimum acceptable level? To answer 
this and other related questions, researchers have broadened the scope of their efforts. In 
addition to supervisory practices, factors such as various aspects of job satisfaction and 
measures of job motjyation have been included in numerous research designs. 

Job Satisfaction, Motivatfon =to Work,. Performance ^ 

In a recent review of lob satisfaction studies, Ronan (^70a) discussed both the job 
variables related „ to., satisfaction and the relationship of satisfaction to performance 
behaviors. 

Similar^dimensions of job satisfaction have emerged from numerous studies in this 
area. These are identified by Ronan (1970a): 
""(l) The work itself. 
(2) Direct supervision. 
_ ' (3) Organization ^nd man^ement. ^ 
(4) Advancement possibilities, 
fo) Economic rewards of the job. 
.(6) Fellow workers. 
(7) Type of working conditions. 
While relative agreement has been observed as to relevant and salient dimensions of 
job satisfaction, several findings are of significance with respect to the measurement, 
rpeaning, and approp;-iate conceptual framework for interpretation of these dimensions. 

Wanous and Lawler (1972) reviewed nine operational measures of job satisfaction 
and conducted a study to determine the relationships among them. The operational 
definitions of job satisfaction did, not yield empirically l umj^arable-nreasures of job 
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satisfaction. The, convergent and discriminant validity analyglb indicated that it was 
possible to validly measure people*s satisfaction with different facets (e.g., pay, promo- 
tions) of their jobs. Also, it w^s found -that correlations betv^^on facet satisfaction and 
dependent variables are likely to be a function of both the particular facet considered 
and how it is measured or operationally defined. \ ^ 

Tbe work by Simonetti and Weitz (1972) calls for recOnsUleration of the dynamics 
underlying job satisfaction. These researchers found that' various job factors are not 
related, to overall job satisfaction at the same level for diffet^t occupational groups 
within a country. Some differences were also noted when coujaHies were compared. The 
study by Nezzer, et al. (1971) reportjed simil^ findings for^ a comparison of five 
companies of the same corporation within the United States. Thfe purpose of this study 
was to identiTy the 'determinants of overkli job satisfaction and jlssess the interorganiza- 
tional similarities and differences. While significant predictors of 'overall satisfaction for 
the entire sample were identified, the dif er6nces make it difficulvto formulate a single 
interpretation of the dynamics involved. 

Jacobs (1970) presents a review of tkyo schools of thought c6ncerning the relation- 

pk environment and resultlTig job satisfaction, 
theory and motivator/hygiene theory, point up 



^ ships bet^ween various aspects of the wo 
^ These two schools of thought,, traditional 
the complexity of job satisfaction. 



**TradiUonal theory holds that individual members of organizations have personal 
needs that can be satisfied either directly or indirectly through their work 
involvement. A need supposedly create a state of tension that continues as long 
as the need is not satisfied. In theory^ then, the organization can offer the means 
of satisfying the need in exchange for the worker's compliance with organiza- 
tional requirements." (p. 126) 

I 

/'Dissatisfaction, oc^a state of tension, theoretically is aroused wheri a person 
cannot meet or satisfy certain of his needs. . . . Thus,, within the traditional 
framework overall job satisfaction is thought to vary directly with the'eictent to 
which an organization can satisfy individual needs. .... 

1 

"Substantial work has been done to learn what these needs are. One o^ the best 
known classifications of individual /leeds is the hierarchy of motives theory . . . , 
which holds that human needs or motifves can be arranged into five sequential 
categories, (a) physiological needs, ^b) safety needs, (c) acceptance' needs, 
(d) esteem needs, and (e) self-actualization needs. I 

"These needs form a hierarchy in terms of importance, or prepotence^ to tl|e 
individual. . . . However, while preoccupation with a more basic need, siyih p 
security (safety), will not in general permit mterest in the higher level need.^ sudh 
txs self-actualization, satisfaction of the more -basic needs does not necessarily lea,d 
to a querf^ for gratification at the higher levels. Some degree of social Ibarning 
may be necessary before'the higher order, less basic needs can emerge. . . .i**XPP- 
127-128) ^ ' ' 

"Not all these needs can be satisfied by most organizations, for most 
members. . . . satisfaction of higher level needs Such as self-esteem and self''- 
actualization is more difficult, especially at the lower echelons withiri' large 
formal organizations (e.g^ factories with assembly-line technologies)." (p. 128)' 

"In contrast to traditional theory, motivator/hygiene theory contends that the 
aspects of the woi'k environment that provide satisfaction are not necessarifj? ^he 
same as those that cause dissatisfaction. . . . Organizational environments caj^^also 
provide obstacles to long-range goal attainnjent . . . these will lea<j to dissatis- 
faction " (pp. 126-127) , ^ ' // V 

"... a departure from traditional theory came from the observatipn that some 
kinds of work gratifications seemed to act as satisfters, while others act as 
dissatisfiers. . . . 
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"From the motivator/hygiene point of view, it appeared that there should be 
(a) factors in the work or work environment that would lead to (b) the existence 
of attitudes toward work that would, in turn, (c)have measurable effects of 
productivity itself. A criticism of previoiu studies was that, in general, they did 
not address these three elements simultaneously " (pp. 129-130) 

Herzberg, et al (1959) used a form' of the "critical incident** method to identify 
factors that had been associated with positive or negative feelings toward the job. The 
satisfiers (motivators) identified were (a) achievement,' (b) recognition, (c) work itself, 
(d) responsibility, (e) advancement. The dissatisfiers (hygien^) were: (a) interpersonal 
relationships vnth superior§^,(b) interpersonal relationships with peers, (c) technical super- 
vision, (d) company policy ^and administration, (e) working conditions, and (f) personal 
life. From the viewpoint of motivator/hygiene theory, it is felt 

"... that satisfler factors are more likely to lead to s^isfaction by their presence 
than to dissatisfaction through their absence, but that factors leading to job 
dissatisfaction are seldom associated with increases in job satisfaction through 
being absent, xlie job satisfiers almost always dealt with factors intrinsic to the 
job its€lf» whilfe the dissatisfiers related to the context in which the job was 
accomplished/* (Jacobs, 1970, p. 131) 

This is in contrast to traditional theory, which assumes that needs at all levels will 
be associated with boih satisfaction and dissatisfaction. To the extent that a need is 
present, frustration in ^ts fulfillment should produce dissatisfaction,' while gratification 
should result in satisfaction, 

Implications of these two theories are somewhat at variance with each other; a 
substantial number of studies have tested the differences between ^them. A complicating 
factor in testing such differences stems from King's (1970) delineation of five variations 
of Herzberg's two-factor theory. Two studies focused on these variations yielded similiar 
results; fewer than 50% of the predictions based on the variations were supported (Hulin 
and Waters, 1971; Waters and Waters, 1972). The conclusion proposed by these research- 
ers was that many of the results that have supported the two-factor theory are due to the 
methodology used rather than to the viability of the theory itself. The general result of 
such comparative studies has been that neither theory is " - , , adequ?ite alpne, each to the 
exclusion ot the other*' (Jacobs, 1970, p. 140), but each has a valuable contribution to 
make. 

Several theorists have attempted to reconcile these two schools of thought (Wolf, 
1970; Soliman, 1970). Soliman found that, while two-factor theory is in fact a function 
of its own methodology, it is correct with rqspect 'to the two sets of need categories 
proposed, motivator and hygiene. However, the two-factor view on the multidimen- 
sionality of the concept of need satisfactionH;hat satisfaction and dissatisfaction appear 
to be opposite ends of a single continuum— ^has not* been substantiated. Motivator and 
hygiene needs were found to be related to each end of this continuum. This researcher 
concluded that the organizational environment was an important variable in mediating the 
relationship between each need category and overall job satisfaction. In an environment 
„ that adequately satisfies all needs, the motivator needs^ would be a more important source 
of job satisfaction than the hygiene needs. For an ^pvironment that provides a more 
moderate satisfaction of all needs, both motivator and^h^iene needs are related equally 
to overall job satisfaction. Extrapolation would indicate^hat^for^^on-need-satisfying 
Environment, the hygiene needs would be the more highly related t6 overall job 
satisfaction. 

For Wolf (1970), the key to the resolution of the conflicts between traditional and 
two-factor theory lies in the conceptual separation of satisfaction and motivation. Motiva- 
tion should be regarded as the force producing movement toward an end state, or 
satisfaction. This conceptualization focuses more attention on the behavioral or 
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performance aspect of work. Limited empirical support for such a conceptualization is 
noted in the study by Wemimont, et ai (1970). Many studies iiiat are concerned with 
measuring job motivation do so, through use of job satisfaction measures. These research- 
ers felt that it should be determined whetljer employees themselves actually see any 
difference in the way that various aspects of their jobs affect their work motivation, as 
conapared to their job satisfaction. Results indicated that employees did not see the same 
job variables as having squal importance in contributing to job satisfaction and to their 
motivation to work. Generally, the same variab les wer e gfven. the higher ranking positions 
in both cases^ indicating that the basic assumption— that more satisfied individuals have 
greater motivation^is tenable. The goal (end state) of satisfaction is expected to impact 
upon job performance behavior to some extent. 

Ronan (1970a) reviewed several studies bearing on the relation between job satisfac- 
tion and performance behaviors. For those studies using a single Qriterion for job 
satisfaction, two interesting conclusions emerged. First, while there appeared to be a 
general relationship between job tenure and satisfaction, termination causes (while 
probably dominated by economic concerns) may be quite specific to the organization 
involved. Secondly, while numerous studies have demonstrated that "... there are 
relationships between indices of job satisfaction and level of performance effective- 
ness ... no studies . . . show which is cause and which effect." (Ronan, 1970^1, pp. 6-7) 

Studies using multicriteria provided evidence of the complexity of the interrelation- 
ships among various performance measures. One study reviewed by Ronan commented 
upon the unexpected variety of one assumed unitary variable— absenteeism^^ith some 
types of absenteeism being unrelated to other types. However, the same study did find 
that low job satisfaction was related to high unexcused absenteeism. 

The most consistent result noted in the ,n>ulticriteria studies reviewed by Ronan 
(1970a) dealt with the importance oif the immediate supervisor for job satisfaction 
indices. Supervision, Ronan found, "... is the major link between job satisfaction and 
personnel behaviors, along with some influence of age and education." (p. 27) 

While Thompson (1971) found that the greater the perceived supportiveness of the 
supervisor, the higher the job satisfaction, this finding was qualified by the self-perception 
of the employee. This qualification reflected the negative relationship between self- 
perception scores and perceived supervisory style. The conclusion reached by this author 
was that job satisfaction was jointly affected by supervisory style and favorability of 
self-perception. 

Importance of Job Characteristics and Job Satisfaction 

Several studies have been conducted for the specific purpose of achieving greater 
understanding of the basis of job satisfaction, particularly the relation between satisfac- 
tion and importance. Campbell (1971) presented results that indicated that the supervisor 
was more of a determinant of employee satisfaction than was the job. 

Ronan (1970b), who felt that the reliant dimensions of job satisfaction had been 
successfully identified, attempted to assess agreement as to the relative importance of 
several of these dimensions. Three employee groups of respondents were formed in a 
manufacturing industry: (a) managerial^upervisory, (b) salaried^onsupervisory, and 
(c) hourly employees. There was a hrgfi"^degree of agreement among the three groups as to 
68 job characteristics, with items descriptive of the nature of the work done (intrinsic) 
most frequently seen as important. One of the characteristics about which some disagree- 
ment was observed was job security, rated as important by both the managerial and 
hourly employees, but not by the salaried workers. 

A caution concerning the methodology for assessing both importance and satisfac- 
tion was sounded by Dachler ^nd Hulin (1969). These researchers replicated a previous 
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study, the results of which had indicated a V-sh^ped regression line when the mean 
import^ce values for 73 environmental and job characteristics were plotted against the 
mean satisfaction scores. When the same scale (Likert-type) was used to measure both 
satisfaction and importance, inspection of cejl means indicated a V-shaped relationship 
between satisfaction and impdrtar\ce. Cell means for the items for which satisfaction w.as 
assessed through use of a different scale did not exhibit the V-shaped function. The 
authors concluded that the lack of support for such a relationship, when. different types 
of measures are used for satisfaction and importance, indicates a strong possibility of 
artifact in the previous study's results. ^ . i * * 

One approach taken in investigation of the relation of satisfaction and importance 
has been to use the importance of a job factor as a weigHting for the reported 
satisfaction with that factor. 

Blood (1971) felt that the information provided by the subject as to the importance 
of a job aspect has little or no relationship to the actual effect of that aspect on overall 
satisfaction. This theorist felt that, if the, rated. importance of a job aspect was to be 
included in. weighting the rated satisfaction of that aspect, then importance should be 
treated as a binary property. Overall job satisfaction would then be reflected in the sum 
of the satisfaction with all aspects of the job that were rated. as important. . 

Waters and Roach (1971) and Mikes and Hulin (1968) reported comparison's of 
unwei^ted and importance-weighted satisfaction measures as predictors of a performance 
criterion (turnover). The results of both studies were in agreement that an ^unweighted 
satisfaction measure was as predictive of termination as an importance-weighted measure. 

The frequent lack of agreement between results of studies concerned with the same 
concepts reflects the extent of additional work needed in the areas of job satisfaction and 
job performance. Results that prove to be specific to a given area or oi^anization are 
scanty contributions to theory development and refinement. . 
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APPR.OACH ... 

tot* 

Described in this, chapter is the approach tafeen t6 investigate the three questions ' 
most pertinent to the project: What axe the world-pf-wprii values and- perceptions of 
those individuals entering the PSC Program? What changes are there in these values and 
perceptions after the enrollees have been in the vi^ork. environment for somip^ time? How 
do the^ world -of-wojrk values and perceptions' of these enrollees compare 'with other 
'worker groups? 

THE TAXONQMY OF VALUES ^ . ; ; 

' , As a first step in accomplishing the specified objectives of the project, a taxonomy 
-pf . values was generated. This .taxonomy was the bagis fof selection of goals to be 
included iiT the PSC' Enrollee,Questionhai?:e. , ' ^ ^ , • - 

' ' " .While th^ taxonbmy of values resulted from ^ considerably more extensive review of 
the literature^ the basic framework was derived' from three source^:, a. taxonomy 
developed by Porter (1970),^ the, motivator and hygietftJ;theory (Herzberg, Mausner, and 
Snydenttan, 1959); and Maslow's (1954) hierarchy of needs hypotheses. While ^ none of 
these three was completely adequate in itself. Porter's taxonomy, together with, a social 
reference . basis for interpreting apparent differences between the motivator/hygiene and 
hierarchy of needs findings (Jacobs. 1970). led to the development of a taxonomy that 
would be useful f6r the lower socioecononiic leyel subjects expected to be PSC erjtry- 

level enrollees. . 

Eight Vfi^ue categories constituted the taxonomy of values. The titles assigned the 
categories and a brief description of the values subsumed by each are shown in Table 1. 
The goals classified within each of the value areas are listed in Appendix A, 

Table 1 ' ' 
Value Category Titles and Descriptions 



Title 



Description * 



V I Extrinsic Benefits Values extrinsic to the job itself (Herzberg, 1959), which are 

related to security needs of individuals (Maslow, 1954). Values 
' seen as extrinsic reflect the job context, the working conditions. 

It Intrinsic Benefits Includes both values intrinsic to the job itself (Herzberg, 1959) 

and those related to the self-actualization need in Maslow's 
(1954) conceptualization of the ne^ hierarchy. Values seen 
as intrinsic concern the pride, satisfaction, and recognition 
realized from the work itself. 

Ill Gratification Demands Valuesjwith attajnment that is contingent upon a source of 

income (e.g., ability to^ purchase desired iteons). 
— — (Continued) ' 
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Table 1 (Continued) 
Value Category f ities and Descriptions 



Title 



Description 



' IV Interpersonal Relations Values reflecting extrinsic benefits or the self-esteem and 

With Co-Workers aft illative needs of Maslow, Determines the value placed on 

; esteem, recognition, and acceptance given by co-workers. 

^ Interpersonal Relations Values of recognition, acceptance, and individual assistance 

With Supervisors by the supervisor. 

VI Interpersonal Relations Value of one's family being proud of the job held. 
With Family 

VII Interpej-sonal Relations Values reflecting Maslow's esteem and affiliation needs. Oeter- 
With Friends ^ mines the extent to which the job itseff is valued as a means 

of obtaining respect and association of friends. 

VIM Developmental Needs Values reflecting Maslow's need for self-actualization. Determines 

the extent to which self-growth and development of job competency 
is valued. 



THE QUESTIONNAIRES 

The BSC Enrollee Questionnaire for the first administration consist!^ of three 
independent sections. The first tv^o sections were designed to elicit ratings of values and 
Job attractiveness. The third section required each enrollee to respond to a number of 
psychological tests; 

For the second administration of the PSC Enrollee Questionnaire, a fourth section 
was developed, to elicit enrollee ratings of the .immediate supervisor on consideration 
activities and initiation of structure behaviors^ (Hemphill and Coons, 1957). Also included 
in the second data collection was a two-par,t questionnaire for supervisors, which elicit 
supervisor ratings of (a) the least prefm^d co-worker and (b) immediate subordinate^ 
both PSC enrollee and averse non-PSC e^^loyee, pn iive different scales. 

Development of the Questionnaires 

. ' The PSC Enrollee Questionnaire was designed to achieve two purposes: (a) to be 
relevant for entry -level personnefin the PSC Prdgram and (b) to be conceptually sound. 

Descriptions and rationale for Sections 1 and 2 of the Questionnaire are presented 
below, with a listing of the items used in each section appearing in Appendices A and B, 
respectively. Brief descriptions of Se<!tions 3 and 4 follow, more comprehensive descriptions 
(includir}g the items within each section) and the rationales for inclusion of these sections in 
the questionnaire are presented in Appendices C and D. The two supervisor questionnaires 
included in the second data collection session are also described briefly in this section; 
further description and a listing of the questionnaire items are in Appendix E. 

Section 1: Values . The taxonomy of values served as the ba^is for item selection in 
.this section of the questionnaire. After a literature review and rationale analysis, 32 goals 
(values) were selected as representative of the eight value categories. These goals were 
randomly distributed within this section of the questionnaire. 

For each of the 32 goals, the foUowing four ratings were obtained: 

(1) The^worth of the goal to the worker. 

(2) The worker's expectation of achieving that goal if he tries. 
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(3) The level of effort perceived as necessary to achieve the goaL 

(4) The worth of the goal to the worker's best friend, 

^The first three ratings test an expectancy theory of motivation to work. The 
fourth rating provides the basis for inferences concerning the worker s socialization into 
the work environment, as would be evidenced by any change in relationship between his 
own values ^hd those of an off-the-job frie^nd, over time. In practice, the goals were 
intermingled, in such a manner that the respondent did not rate the goals for any value 
category in sequence. This section of the questionnaire was entitled Rating Form for 
Jobs, 

Section 2: Job Satisfaction, The instrument selected »to assess job satisfaction of the 
workers was the Job Description Inde;?^ (Smith, Kendall, and Hulin, 1969). The JDI 
measures satisfaction with five areas of a job: the type of work, .the opportunities for 
promotion, the pay, the supervision, and the co-workers on the job, (See Appendix B for 
a complete listing of the items within each of these five areas,) 

The JDI was chosen for inclusion because it was a standardized instrument on 
which ^ substantial amount of developmental work had been conducted^J^For the 
purposes of this study, the JDI >vas to serve as an anchor in (a) interpf^jng the 
relationship of the samples surveyed to other known samples, and (b) providingf'k basis 
for establishing construct validity for related instruments. 

Section 3: Psychological Tests, Generation of the psychological tests included in the 
questionnaire was based on review of the literature dealing with the special needs and 
competencies of marginal personnel. Although some of the tests developed parallel 
existinjg tests, most were specifically developed'for this project. Therefore, results of most 
of ti|ese tests are not directly comparable with other sjniilarly labeled tests. 

l^he tests chosen for inclusion are bri/fly described below. The first five 
tests constitute a measure of alienation from work^ conceptuahzed by Seeman (1959, 
196p; the'bthers pertain to facets of anomie. 



Psychological Test 
Powerlessness 

Meaninglessness 

Normlessness 

Value Isolation 

Self-Estrangement 

Time Sense 



Cynical Distrust of 
Organizations . 

Cynical Distrust of People • 



Brief Description 

Belief that the individual has little control over 
the forces determining the outcomes in his life. 

Belief that work is only a means of achieving 
immediate goals, ^ 

Perception by individual that some goals cannot 
be attained through socially approved behavior. 

Sense of isolation from membefts of society 
and their values. 

Extent to which individual is unable to enter 
into meaningful relations with others. 

Ability arid/or desire to delay gratification of 
immediate needs in favor of more central needs 
at a later time. 

Individual's lack of faith in the organization's 
integrity. 

Individual's unwillingness to enter trusting 
relationships with other people. 
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Psychological Test ' Brief Description ^ . ' 

Achievement Motivation Interest in relative status achieved through 

occupational means. >^ . 

Weak Self-Regard Extent to which an individual's self -concept is . 

negative. 

Expectation of Success Generalized expectancy of success in attaining 

• any goal. 

Protestant Ethic Value placeSCbn work in general. 

Work Demands . Preferred level of job, demands is a routinized job 

with little variability in the demands. 

Orientation Toward Wc^lT^ Rejection of "middle-class" norms reflecting 

acceptable jobs. * 

Data Collection Instruments for Session IL Three questionnaires were developed for 
the second data collection session. The first two were focused on behavior of the leader 
(supervisor) as (a) seen by the PSC enrollee subordinate (Assessment of Supervisory 
Influences), and (b)as reflected in the supervisor's self^report qI perceptions of a leasts 
preferred co-worker (Inventory for Supervisors). The third questionnaire was used in 
obtaining the supervisor's rating of the PSC enrollee on several relevant dimensions 
(Supervisor's Rating Form). 

^ ^ jaiessment of Supervisory Influences. Entry-level PSC enrollees Rarticipating m , 
the study completed this questionnaire wi£h referenc^ to their immediate supervisor. The 
two dimensions 'of leadership behavior, "Consid*ation" and "Initiating Structure " 
identified by researchers at Ohio State University, were seen as very relevant to the 
purposes of this project. Appendix D presents the items that were used for tappmg each 
of these two dimensions, and the direction of s&rtUg. - 

The "Initiating Structure" dimension has^jfo do with the extent to which a 
leader initiates actions and structures the work situatidi^ toward goal attainment. A high 
score on this dimension indicates a leader who tries to establish well-defined patterns of 
organization, channels of communication, and ways of doing a job. 

The "Consideration" dimension reflects an int^ersonal orientation in the 
leader's behavior, often characterized by feelings of mutual trust, openness to su^i)«rdi- 
nate's ideas and requests, and consideration for their feelings. Consideration for tftfr^^ 
feelings of others may be viewed as consisting of esteem^iving behavior, of ensuring thab 
others feel they are receiving a measuretof esteem in line with their worth. 

Inventory for Supervisors . This questionnaire corresponds to the Least Preferred 
C6-WorHer form developed by Fiedler. High scores reflect an interpersonal orientation, 
witlv the leader beha^ng so as to increase member satisfaction, 'usually in a pleasant, 
nondirective fashion. Low scores have been associated with greater task orientation on 
the part of the leader^ often in a directive, punitive manner. A low degree of concern for 
pleasant interpersonal relations has also been related to low scores on tfiis form. Immedi- 
ate supervisors of participating entry-level PSC enrollees completed the questionnaire. 
Appendix E presents the questionnaire items. h 

Supervisor's Rating Form. To relate the impact of the PSC enrollees' world-of- 
work values and changes in them to actual behavior in the. work environment, it was . 
necessary that immediate supervisors rate entry-level PSC enroUees on several dimensions. 
The dimensions seen as being of primary importance were the worker's performance, 
adjustment, motivation, stability, and potential. Appendix E presents the descriptive items 
that were used in deriving a score for each enrollee on each dimension. 
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Subjects and Questionnaire Administration ' 

First Session Subjects. To accomplish 'the objectives relevant to the initial data 
collection session, data were collected from the foUowing subject categories: 

(1) Entry-level: Individuals enroUed in Plan D of the PSC Program. 

(2) Upgrade component ; Individuals with prior experience in Federal Shiploy- ^ 
ment enrMed in the upgrade portion of the PSC Program. 

(3) Equivalent positions: Individuals in Federal employ having jobs and income 
similar to eatry -level enrollees. 

For each classification, the foUowing numbers of subjects were draw? from each 
designated location: . " . 

Entry Upgrade Equivalent Location . 

. 123 75 83 Washington, D.C. area 

gg Baltimore, Md. 

37 White Sands, N.M. 

99 ' Fort Ord, Calif. 

31 ^.v Pensacola, Fte. 

Insofar as was possible, d^ta were collected from entry-level participants immediately 
subsequent to their enroUment in the PSC Program. The maj(3Tity were seen the first 
week after entry into the program. 

Second Session Subjects. In accomplishing the remaining objectives, data were 
collected from (a) enroUees in entry-level jobs who had participated in the initial session 
. and- (b) immediate supervisors of such enroUees. For each category, tlie foUowmg 
numbers of subjects were drawn from each location: ^ ^ . 



Entry-Level 


Supervisors 


Location 


92 


72 


Washington, D.C. area 


61 


34 


■Baltimore, Md. 


37 


26 . 


White Sands, N.M. 


21 


5 


Fort Ord, Calif. 



Admini stration . For each session, questionnaires were administered to subjects in 
group? of from 10 to 15. The majority of the subjects completed the questionnaires 

■within one, hour. ^i. j i 

WhUe thd actual term of the PSC enroUees* eniployment with the Federal 

Service vaned at the time of their participation in the second data coUection session, the 

average length of service was approximately six months. ^ ^ 
Supervisor questionnaires were distrib-Jted oil an individual basis, with the 

respondent completing and" returning the questionnaire. 

\ 

Format and Methoddlogy ' . 

" The goals and values section and the psychological tests section of the PSC Enrollee 
Questionnaire had two resptlnse Wats: (a) Likert-type response, and (b) forced -choice 
response. A description of the* methodology used in the administration of ^hese and the 

other sections follows. ^ . 

Goals (Rating Form for Jobs): Likert-Type Response Condition . Respondents were 
required to rate each of the 32 goals by choosing one of five numbers on an importance 
scale. Followmg are the four types of -ratings .obtained for each goal, the rating scale 
used, and the interpretations given each alternative. • ' . 
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(1) Value of the goal to the worker. ^ 



Not 

Very Pretty Not Very Important 

Important Important Important Important At All 

5 4 * 3 2 . 1 

(2) Value of the goal to the worker's best friend. * 

The same rating scale was used. 

(3) The worker's expectation of achieving that goal if he tries. 

Much More More Not Much More 

Likely Lik^y Lik'elsr^^ 



(4) The level of effort perceived as necessary to achieve the goal. 

Work No Effect 

Hard As Pretty- . (Part of 

I Can Hard Job) 

'10 9 8 7' 6 5 4 3.21 

Goals (Rating Form for Jobs): Fprced-Choice Response-<Mndition. For their ratings 
of the value of each goal (a) to themselves and (b) to their best friend, the respondents 
were presented with 50 pairs of items and required to choose one item from each pair. 
Because of, the number of goals, , it was considered impractical to* develop a complete 
paired -comparison questionnaire. Instead, an incomplete paired-comparison approach was 
used. To derive a rating of value for each goal, the number of times each goal was chosen 
in preference to the goal with which it was paired was multiplied by five. The resulting 
product was dividpd by the number of comparisons in which the goal had appeared, 
which result was taken to represent the value rating for that goal (maximum score = 5). 

For ratings of the level of effort required to achieve the goal, and the 
expectancy of achieving it, the same forms as in the Likert-type response condition were 
used. <^ 

_ Job Satisfaction > Negative and positive items pertaining to each of the five job areas 
covered in the Job Description Inclex were presented. The respondent indicated which 
items besit described his job by recording a Y if the item was like his job, an N if the 
item did not fit his job, or a ? if he was undecided. The responses and the values 
corresponding to each were as follows: , 

Yes to a positive item ' 3 

. No to a negative item 3 * 

? to any item 1 

Yes to a negative item 0 

No to a positive item 0 i 

The values for each item within an area were then summed to derive a 
satisfaction measure for that aspect of the respondent's job, with a larger score reflecting 
greater satisfaction with that area. 

Psychological Tests: Likert-Type Response Condition . Respondents were required to 
rate each of the 70 intermingled items comprising 14 psychological tests in terms of their 



agreement with a statement oX the item. The agreement scale and the values corres- 
ponding- to each alternative v/eie as foUov/s: 

Agree Agree Agree bisagree Disagree Disagree * 

very pretty a * a pretty ' very 

much much little little much ' much 



The scale forces respondents to record a definite positive ^(agree) or negative (disagree) 
response for each item, that is, there was no scale position for neutral or **undecided" 
responses. ' - 

A forced-choice response format was u^ for the Orientation Toward Work 
pest in both LlkertTtype and forced-choice conditions. 

Psychological Tests: Forced<:hoic6 Response Condition. In ratings used in the 14 
psychological tests, each respondent was presented with 56 pairs of items and required to 
choose one item from each pair. One point.atar'"-^^ each alternative that 

represented the test dimension. ^ ^N^ 

Assessment of Supervisory Influences. PSC enroUee respondents were required to 
rate 30 descriptions of supervisory behavior by choosing one from a row of five letters at 
the end of the statement of each behavior. The respondents rated the behavior on the 
basis of how well the statement describtxi ti^eir immediate^super/isor. The score for each 
dimension,' Consideration and Initiation of Structure, was the sum of scores assigned each 
item within that scale. The i/iterpretation given each response alternative and the weights 
for each were: 

A Your supervisor is always tike this. 5 
B Your supervisor Isvoften tike this. 4 
C Your supervisor is tike this on occasion. 3 

D Your supervisor is seldom like this. 2 '.-s • 

E Your supervisor is never like this. 1 / ^ 

Inventory^ for Supervisors (LPC Scale). The supervisors responded to 16 pairs of 
bi-polar adjectives; one member of each pair represented a positive and the other member 
a negative characteristic. In the eight spaces between each pair of t^rms, the supervisor 
marked the one that best described his least preferred co-worker. The sum of the ratings 
given each rating scale represented the supervisor's score, (each space having been assigned 
a value from 1 to 8 in sequence). 

FSupervisor'fi Rating Form. Supervisory respondents rated 25 employee descriptions 
by choosing one from a row of five numbers at the end of the statement of each 
description. The respondents rated each statement on the basis of how well it described 
(a) each of their FSC entry-level subordinates and (b) their average non-PSC subordinate. 
The score fqr each rating scale was the sum of scores assigned each item within that 
SQ^ale. The interpretation given each response alternative is listed. .j^ 

1 Disagree very much; the description does not fit this person at all. 

2 Disagree; while the description does not fit this person exactly, there are some 
similarities. ^ 

3 Can't say; for some reason you don't know whether or not the description fits 
this person. 

4 Agree; the description fits this person fairly well. * 

5 Agree very much; the description really fits this person. 

ANALYSIS 

<» 

For Session I, the analysis was based on the existence of 12 different categories of 
subject classification, based on (a) program enrollment and component (entry-level, 
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upgrade, or equivalent), (b)sex of subject, and (c) response condition (Likert-type or 
forced-choice). For eaoii of these separate sUbgroupings of subjects, value category scores 
were computed as well as scores for each goal and for the psychological tests. 

For Session 11,. entry-level ?SCf subjects who were foiiowed-up were analyzed by 
session number (I vs. II) as well as by sex and response condition. 

Appendix A shows the goals by value category. Within each category of subjects, a 
score for a value category is the mean of individual scores for all goals subsumed by that 
category. The use of means fWas necessary for comparisons between value categories 
because oi the unequal numbers of goak within categories. 

For data relevant to the supervisor-subordinate aspect of the project (Session II), the 
analysis was based on (a) sex, (b) classification of subject (super\isor or subordinate), and 

(c) ethnic group of respondent. 

PSC Enrollee Questionnaires 

Session I: Descriptive statistics (mean and standard deviation) were computed for 
each classification of subjects with respect to (a) each of the 32 goals, (b) the eight value 
categories, (c) each of the five job areas of the JDI, and (d) the 14 psychological tests. 
These statistics are presented in Appendices F-L, by session numbej. 
Statistical comparisons took the form of: 

' ^ (1) ^ tests between appropriate subject classifications for (a) value scores 

for eaWi goal, (b) scores assigned each value category, (c) each JDI area, and (d) each 
psychological test. ^ 

(2) An analysis of variance within each of the response conditions. In the 
cojnparison of entry, upgrade, and equivalent subjects* ratings of value categories, only 
data for females were used because the small number of subjects in other classifications 
rendered comparisons unreliable. A repeated measures design was used for each analysis, 
with a least-squares solution being used becajuse of tlxe..iinequal cell frequencies. 

Session II : Descriptive statistics, (mean and standard deviation) wer^ computed for 
each classification of PSC enrollee subject with respect to (a) each of the 32 goals, (b) the 
eight 'value categories, (c)each of the five job argas of the JDI, (d)the 14 psychological 
tests, and (e) each of the two Assessment of Supervisory Influences subscales. The 
statistics for (a) through (d) are presented in Appendices F-L, by session number. The 
statistics for (e) appear in Appendices M and N. 

Statistical comparisons for the PSC Enrollee Questionnaire took the form of t 
tests between the subject classifications of sex and data collection session for (a) value 
scores for each goal, (b) scores assigned each value category, (c) each JDI area, and 

(d) each psychological test (Appendices F-L). A second comparison between data collec- 
tion sessions on the rank ordering of scores assigned each value category and each goal 
was accomplished through use of the Spearman rank order correlation procedure. 

Supervisor's Rating Form 

For the data collected from supervisors, descriptive statistics for each of the five 
subscales in the Supervisor's Rating Form were computed separately fpr the average 
non-PSC subordinate and the PSC entry-level subordinates. These statistics are presented 
in Appendices O and P, respectively. Because the supervisors did not have equal numbers 
of subordinates, mean ratings were used for those supervisors reporting multiple PSC 
enrollee subordinates. 

Comparisons between supervisors classified on the basis of sex and ethnic group for 
the rating assigned for PSC ^entry-level subordinates and average non-PSC subordinate 
took the form of t tests for each of the five subscales of this form (Appendices 0 and P). 
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.Additionally; t tests were used in comparing the "ratings assigned the average non-PSC 
subordinate and, PSC entry -level subordinates as a function of sex and ethnic group of the 
supervisor (Appendix Q). • 

f 0 

Inventory for Supervisors ' . ' ^ 

Fot the Inventory for Supervisors (LPC scaie), the overall mean SiCore was used to 
dichotomize the supervisory respondents. Comparisons in the form of t tests were then 
made between the high and low' LPC groups on each of th^e five ' subscales of the 
Supervisory .Rating. Form for the rating assigned the PSC entry -level subordinates 
(Appendix R). , . 

Assessment of Supervisory Influences 

PSC entry-level enrollees in Session II and participating supervisory personnel were 
classified on the basis of sex and ethnic group. Comparisons between the ratings assigned 
the supervisor on the scales measuring Consideration and Initiation of Structure fdr each 
appropriate subject classification were in the form of t tests (Appendices M and N). 

Goals of^esfFrTehcf , 

The subjects in Sessicrns I and II rated the 32 goals as they felt their best friend 
would- Within each subject classification a Pearsoa pjfoduct moment correlation (r) was 
computed between the two sets of ratings elicited from each subject. The n\ean r was 
computed, using Fisher's z transformation. 

Interrelationships of Selected Forms 

Pearson product moment correlations were computed between the following 
variables: 

(1) The Job Description Index area of Satisfaction with Supervision, and 
Assessment of Supervisory Influences, and Inventory for Supervisors. 

(2) Scores on 'each of the five subscales of the Supervisory Rating Form and 
the average mean difference score between Session I and Session II for each 
of the eight value categories, by response format for PSC entry-level 
subjects. ^ . • . 

Reliability 

A reliabriity coefficient for each value category, psychological test, and JDI area Was 
computed for each response format. The test-retest method was used with a three-week 
time interval separating the tv^o test periods. These data were collected in Pensacola, 
Florida, and Baltimore, Maryland. 

Factor Analysis ' 

A Principal Components Analysis with Varimax rotation was used 16 ©rctor analyze 
the rating form comprised of the 32 goals. Factpr, scores (estimated by the sum of »test 
scores for an individual, weighted by factor loading) v^^ere constructed, and were corre- 
lated with each of the 14 psychological tests. * ^ 

Summary of Test Components and Interpretation ^ * . 

To facilitate interpretation of the -data presented in Chapter 3 concerning the 
questionnaire administration during the project, descriptions and maximum scores are 
given in Table 2. ' ' , 



Table 2 . 

MaximymJTest Scores and Interpretations 



Nam« of Section or Test 


Maximum Score 


Interpretation 


Likert-Type 


Forced -Choice 


Goats Rating Section , 


. 5 ' 


5 


The higher the numbef/the 



Job Bescription Index 

Work V 

Supervision 

Promotions 
Co-Workers 

'Psychological Tests^ 

Cynical Distrust of People 



Cynical Distrust of 
Organizations 



Weak Self-Regard 



Achievement Motivation 



Time Sense 



54 
54 
24 
27 
54 

36 



30 



30 



42 



48 



Protestant Ethic 



36 



54 
54 
24 
27 
54 



greater the value placed on 
the goal. 

The higher the number, the 
greater the satisfaction wj^h that 
aspect of the job. 



The greater the score, the less 
willing the respondent is to enter 
trusting relationships with other 
people. 

The greater the score, the less 
faith the respondept has in the 
integrity of organizations and the 
lower the likelihood of his adjust- 
ing successfully to the work 
environment. 

The greater the sdore^e*more 
negative the respondent's attitude 
toward hTftiself, the lower the 
self-regard. x 

The greater the score, the more 
the respondent values, and is 
^ interested in, relative status 
achieved through occupational 
me^ns. 

The larger the score, the greater 

the ability and/or desire of the 

respondent to delay gratification 

oMmmediate n/eds in order to 

obtain gratification of more 

central needs at a later time. 

t 

The greater the score, the rrydfre _ 
the respondent values work in . 
and of it sel f. T!h e m ore work in 
general is valued, the greater the 
likelihood of the respondent 
adjusting successfully to the ^ 
work environment. 
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Table 2 (Continued^ 
Maximum Test Scores and Interpretations 



Name of Section or Test 


Maximum Score 


Interpretation 


Likert-Type 


Forced -Choice 


Expectation of Success 


36. 


4 


The larger the score, the 
greater the respondent's sub- 
jective probability of attaining 

mcQii cu yuaia* iiic iiiyiici 5curc 

reflects a generalized expectancy 
of success in attaining any goal. 


Powerlessness 


24 


2 t 


The higher the score, the more 
the respondent feels he has little 

fvintml fiupr thp fnppoc that 

determine the outcomes in his life 


Meaninglessness 


24 


2 


The larger the score, the more 
the respondent feels that his work 
is only a means of achieving 
immediate aoals the less mean- 
ingful he sees his work to be^ 


Normlessness 


30 


2 


The greater the score, the more 
the respondent feels that some 
goals cannot be attained by 
means of socially approved 
behavior. 


Value Isolation 

< 


18 


2 


The higher the score, the more 
the respondent feels himself 
isolated from the majority of 

c/^CiPtV/ 9nH tho n/^alc tKaw uoliio 
duuiciy aiiu iiic yuaia iricy ValUc. 


Self-Estrangement 


30 


3 


The larger the score, the lower 
the respondent's willingness and 
potential for initiating exchange 
with others, reflecting his lack of 

tn let in hkDth tholr mrttitiPc anH 

U UaL III UULII LIICII IIIULIVC9 (JlIU 

them. 


Work Demands 


36 


m 

5 


The higher the score, the greater 
the respondent's desire to hold 
a job in which the expectations 
are both explicitly stated and 
stable. ' ' 


•Orientation Toward Wock 


6 


6 " 


Th6 greater score reflects a lower 



concern by the respondent with 
"middle-class" values. 



/ 
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Table 2 (Continued) 
Maximum Test Scores and Interpretations 



Name of Section or Test 


Maximum Score 


Interpretation 


Likert-Type 


Forced -Choice 


Assessment of Supervisory 






The larger the score, the more 


Influeaces^ 






the respondent believed that his . 


Consideration 


75 


75 


supervisor exhibited such 


Initiation of Structure 


75 


75 


behavior. 


Inventory for Supervisors*^ 


120 


120 


f^igh scores reflect the leader 






• 


behaving so as to increase member 








satisfaction. Low scores indicate 








a low degree of concern for 








pleasant interpersonal relations. 


Supervisor's Rating Form^ 






The higher the scpre, the more 


Performance of the worker 


25 


25 


the supervisor believed that 


Adjustment of the worker 


25 


25 


dimension characterized the 


Motivation of the worker 


25 


25 


subordinate being rated. 


Stability of the worker 


25 


25 




Potential of the worker 


25 


25 • 





} 

^ee Appendix S for identification of questionnaire items in each psychological test, 
^ee Appendix D for listing of items within each dimension. 
9See Appendix E for listing of items within inventory, 
^ee Appendix E for items within each dimension. 
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Chapter 3 



RESULTS 



— The results nare present^ in the foUowmg^sequence, First, the results of the 
reliability measurement, of the various sections of the PSC EnrqUee Questionnaire are 
summarized. Next, results of the Session I data collection effort are briefly covered. Then 
Session II results are reviewed, and comparisons are made with Session L Results of the 
supervisor-subordinate rating questionnaires, and a discussion of the observed relationships 
between the scales used in Session II follow. The last part of this Chapter shows the 
results of the" factor analysis performed on the values section of the PSC Enrollee 
Questionnaire. • , ^ 



RELIABILITY RESULTS 

The reliability coefficients for each value category, psychological test, and Job 
Debcription Index area are shown in Tables. 3, 4, and 5, respectively, by response 
condition. Data used in computation of the coefficients were obtained through the 
test-reiest method, with three weeks elapsed time between testing sessions. 

As is shown in Table 3, for the forced-choice condition, reliabilities for measures of 
each value category range from negligible (.03) to a high value (.55) that is still short of 



Table 3 

Value Category 
Reliability Coefficients 





Response 


Condition 


Value Category 


Likert-Type 


Forced-Choice 




(N = 57) ^ 


(N « 68) 



I Extrinsic Benefits 
il Intrinsic Benefits 

III Gratification Demands 

IV Interpersonal Relations With 

Co-Workers 

V Interpersonal Relations With 

Supervisor 

VI Interpersonal'Relatiorts With 

Family 

VII Interpersonal Relations With 

Friends 
VIM Developmental Needs 



.56** 
.46** 
.58** 

.61** 

.55** 

.39^* 

.73** 
,44** 



.33** 
.37** 
.55** 

.52** 

.03 

« 

.26* 

.18 
.39** 



*p<,05; •♦p<.01. 
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Table 4 

Psychological Test 
Reliability Coefficients 





Response 


Condition 


Psychological Test 


Likert-Type 


Forced-Choice 




(N = 57) 


(N » 68) 


Cynical. Distrust of People 


.64" 


.76*' 


Cynical Distrust of Organizations 


.53" • 


■'.52" 


Weak Self-Regard 


.63" 


.62" 


Achievement Motivation 


.52" 


.38" 


Time Sense 


.64" 


.31' 


Protestant Ethic 


.48" 


.61" 


Expectation .of Success 


.51 


CO** 

.62 


Powerlessness 


.56" 


.22 


Meaninglessness 


. .44" 


.19 


Normlessness 


.64" 


.67" 


Value Isolation 


.51** 


.60" 


Self-Estrangement 


. .67" 


.31* 


Work Demands 


.72" 


.59" 


Orientation Toward Work 


.52" 


.61" 



*p<05; ••p<.01. 



Table 5 



Job Description Index 
Reliability Coefficients 





Response < 


:!!ondition^ 


JDI Area 


Likert-Type 


Forced— Choice, 




m - 57) 


(N = 68) 


Satisfaction With Work 


.er* 


.68" 


Satisfaction With Supervision 




.48" 


Satisfaction With Pay 




.59" 


Satisfaction With Promotions 


J4** 


.41" 


Satisfaction With Co-Workers 


.55'' 


.57" 



•*p<.01 

^^The same j6i was administered in both response conditions. 
Response condition here refers to the format of the-other sections Qf 
the PSC Enroilee Questionnaire. 
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what is needed for individual measurement. For Likert-type response conditions, reli- 
abilities range, from .39 to .73. These values, while higher than those associated with 
forcedP-choice, are generally too small for individual measurement. 

Inspection of Table 4, Psychological Tests, indicated that most of the reliability 
coefficients for both response conditions were of a marginal level for use in individual 
measurement. There were five coefficients in the forced -choice condition that were too 
low for much emphasis to be placed on the corresponding psychological tests. Two 
coefficients in the Likert-type condition were unacceptable. 

Considering the 22 reliability; coefficients in Tables 3 and 4,^;n 16 instances the 
Likert-type condition was associated with lai^er coefficients than were observed in the 
corresponding forced-choice forms. This difference can be attributed to a variety of 
factors (including response set and ease of recall for first response). Most significan^t, 
psychometrically, is that the forced-choice forms comprised fewer items and each item 
provided less information (i.e., being a ranking of two items rather than a full-scale 
rating). 

The JDI was administered in the same form for both Likert-type and forced-choice 
conditions. Reliability coefficients for the JDI^(Table 5) generally fall below the .7 to .8 
range, which is considered as the lower bounds of the reliability of the JDI by its authors 
(Smith, et a/., 1969). The discrepancies between reliability coefficients for several areas of 
the JDI are difficult to understand. 

In Section 1 (goals) of the questionnaire, an incomplete paired -comparisons method 
was used for the forced-choice condition. The low reliability coefficients associated with 
this section indicate that few valid interpretations can realistically be made. For this 
reason, results involving Section 1 of the questionnaire, forced-choice condition, will be 
neither discussed nor interpreted. 



REVIEW OF SESSION I RESULTS 

Subject Characteristics 

The median age for the three subject categories of entry, upgrade, and equivalent 
classifications was, respectively, ?5.4, 25.^, and 23.6. Mean education ranged from a low 
of 10.7 years to a high of 12.5 years, with only three of the 12 subject groupings having 
a mean number of years of education lower than 11.0. 

Comparisons of Subject Groups by Value Category 

While no significant differences between entry, upgrade, and equivalent personnel 
were found for the value category scores, several significant differences were found within 
groups. 

h, Twp differences involved comparisons between entry males and entry females in the 
Likert-type condition. The significant comparison in the forced -choice .condition indicated 
that entry males rated the goals subsumed by Gratification Demands higher than^ did^ 
entry females. 

. Comparisons of Value Categories 

As a follow-up of ?he analysis of variance performed for the female subjecls within 
each of the three subject groupings, the Newman-Keuls procedure indicated highly 
significant differences between most niean value category* scores. For both response 
conditions, the relative orders of the .eight value categorfes indicated ^lie most highly 
valued outcomes, of work were Intrinsic Benefits and Self Development. At the other end 



of the ranking^ the two categories standing Jowest were Gratification Demands and Inter- 
personal Relations WithL Friends. 

In summary, the fem^les^.{and probably also the males) appeared to be dis- 
criminating between the worldnDf-wbrk and the world of ndn-work, and to be making 
discriminations that would be judged Maptive and characteristic of higher socioeconomic 
individuals than was originally anticipated wojxld be enrolled jn the PSC Program. 

Goals Comparisons 

For the between-groups comparisons iA both the forced-choice and the Likert-type 
conditions, several significant differences were found "between entry -level and at least one 
of the other two classifications. \ . ^ ' 

The following significant differences were observed in*the Elkert-type conditions! ' 



Goals 

A good vacation each year 

Feeling proud Of your job 

A supervisor who is willing to'help 
you with your off-the-job problems 

Being something you can talk to 
your friends about after work 

Being able to learn to do some- 
thing that is really hard 



Direction of Value Comparisons 
entry male > upgrade male 
entry females > equivalent females 

entry females > upgrade females 
upgrade females > entry females- 
upgrade females > entry females 



For the within-group comparisons in the Likert-type condition, 13 were significant, 
with 10 of these occurring between entry males and females. These significant differences 
were as follows: , 

Goals Direction of Value Comoarisons ' 



A good vacation each year 

A good retirement plan 

* A good hospitalization plan 

A plan to pay doctor's bills 

Feeling proud gf your job 

Being able to buy a lot of new things 

Being able to buy things I need 

Being able to talk and have fun 
with the people working there 

A supervisor who is willing to help 
you with off-the-job problems 

Knowing your friends respect you' 
for the work you do 

Having a job that 'is iriterestinfS^ 
to your friends 

Being something you can talk to 
your friends ^bout after work 



entry males 


> entry females 


upgrade males 


> entry females 


entry male 


> entry female 


entry males 


> entry females 


entry females 


> entry males 


entry males 


> entry females 


entry males 


> entry females 


entry males 


> entry females 


. upgrade males 


> upgrade females 


entry males 


> entry females 


upgrade males 


> upgrade females 


, entry males 


> entry females 


entry males 


> entry females 
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The greater number of significant results, for the within- as compared with the 
between-groups comp^ons, strongly suggests that sex differences were' more important 
than group differences. 

Job Description Index 

Work, Entry females wete more satisfied (or expected to be) with their work than ^ 
were upgrade females. Both upgrade and equivalent females were less satisfied than was ' 
the normative group (Smith, et a/., 1969), as were entry niales. 

Supervision . Entry males were significantly less satisfied than either the upgrade or^ 
the normative groiip, while not differing from the equivalent group. 
. Pa^. All groups expressed little satisfaction with this job factor. 

Promotion. Both entry and upgrade males were significantly lower than jthe^normji- 
tive group. Entry females and theTYtwraative group, did not differ and were significantly 
more satisfied than either the upgrade or the eqtlivalent females. 

Co-Workers. Entry males were significantly lower than either upgrade males or the 
normative gtoup. Entry -level and upgrade females were botH lower than the normative 
group. ^ J 

Psychological Tests 



The following significant differences were found. 

Response Direction 
Condition/Test of Diff eyence 



Forced-Choice 
Work Demands 

* Orientation Toward 
Work 

Likert-Type 

Cynical Distrust of 
People 

Achievement 
Motivation 

Expectation of 
Success • 

Normlessness 



Work Demands 



equivalent females > 
upgrade females 

equivalent females > 
entry and upgrade 
females 



upgrade females > 
upgrade malesL^ 

upgrade 'males > 
upgrade females 

entry females > 
entry males , 

upgrade females > 
upgrade males 

entry males > ' . 
^upgrade males 

upgrade females > 
entry females 

entry females > 
entry males ^ , 

entry females > 
equivalent females 



Ihterpretation 
of Larger Score 

Greater desire for a stable, 
routinized job 

Greater concern for.^*middle- 
class" values 



Grt»ater cynical distrust 
of people 

Greater^value placed on rela- 
tive status ot>tained througlji 
occupatiqjiitCl means 



Greater sfribjective proba- 
biHty of attaining a ' 
desired goal > 

Greater feeling that some 
goals^ cannot be attained by 
rteans of socially approved 
behavior 



Greater desire for 

a stable, ijg^tinized job 



ERIC 
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Again, as has been the case with the other measures reported earlier, differences 
between groups appeatr to be minimal In the present sample. Those that were fourtd 
appeared perhaps to be governed as much by sex differences as by occupational level 
differences. 

Discussion 

^ The most striking feature of the Session J resy)ts was the similarity between the 
responses of subjects, irrespective of group. Two factors might underlie such observed 
similarity, either individually or in combiriatTon— an actual similarity between the subjects, 
or a questionnaire containing scales having Ettle validity. The most cogent reasons for 
attaching minimal weight to the latter possibility are (aj examination of the results of the 
Job Description Index (in which only eight of the 25 significant comparisons were 
between classifications) and (b) general agreement between this pattern of results for both 
the JDI and the remaining scales and tests used in this project. The validity of the JDI 
itself has been addressed by numerous researchers (e»g.. Smith, et al, 1969) and found to 
be quite adequate. 

The most valued outcomes of work for all three groups were Intrinsic Benefits and 
Self Development. The least valued outcomes were Gratification Demands and Inter- 
personal Relations Wi^h Friends. 

In the comparisonsjbetween the entry -level and the other groups On ratings of goals,, 
only five of the 32 goals were significant, reflecting very few differences between the 
values. held by each group. Intere*ingly, entry females valued the goal of Feeling Proud 
of Your Job mor.e than did ejjftivalent females, but valued less the goal of Being Able to 
Learn to do Something Tfiat* is Really Hard than did upgrade females. However, entry 
females felt more strongly about a Supervisor Wh4}. is Willing to Help You With Your 
Off-The-Job Problems than did upgi^ade females. 

Goal comparisons made between sexes within a group revealed stronger sex than 
group effects for this sample, especially for the ^ntry -level. Ten of* the 13 significant 
comparisons between sex were at the en try -level, tlenerally, entry male§. were more, 
concerned with the purchasing power afforded by their jobs, fringe benefits, and their 
friends' acceptance and esteem than were the entry females- Upgrade males were more 
concerned both with having the respect of their friends and with having a supervisor who 
was available for off-the-job problem assistance than were the upgrade females. , 

Entry fejmales expressed less concern for "middle-class" values than did their 
equivalent counterparts. Entry females also expected to be more successful than did^ entry 
males,* althoi^ they did not feel as strongly as upgrade females that many goals cannot 
be obtained by means of sodally approved behavior. Entry females were also more 
desirous of stable routini2l?d jobs than were entry male|,., and, 6xpt^ssed a greater 
expectation of being satisfied by their jobs than was reportfed by upgrade females. Entry 
males' di^l not feel the same way, anticipating a relatively lo.wer level of satisfaction '^om 
the work itself'. Entry males Wso anticipated less satisfaction witfi the supdKvisi^n they 
would receive than was reported by the upgrade males. None of the groups wa?>^salisfied 
with the pay received. ♦ . . 

Entry males anticipated, and upgrade males and females reported, low. levels of 
sati^sfaction with promotion, while entry females anticipated being satisfied with futujre 
promotions. Entpry males and females anticipated, and upgrade females reported, ,^el^tiyely 
lower levels of satisfaction with their co-workers than did upgrade males. , . * ». 

Overall, and of positive value from the viewpoint of the PSC Program, subjects., 
particiigating in this study seem well socialized with respect to the **middle-class valyc 
system,'* seem desirous of adequately performing work which they feel is meaningful and 
interesting, will work at lower salary levels to obtain such work, and accept socially,, 
approved methods of obtaining goals. y ' " ' 



The high level of muiivation of the entry-level sijbjects and the dcgitje of congruence 
between their values and those of the other two groups provide basis for the inference 
that entryJevel enrollees are underemployed since' many higher-level jobs would not 
require special skills. The upgrade workers are employed several levels 'above the jobs 
made .available to PSd entrants. Relatively rapid promotions, which are not likely, will be 
needed to minimize th^e impact of underemplojmient upon the job. motivation and 
performance of the entry-level subjects. One factor that may lessen this impact is the 
possibility that a job with the Federal government is viewed as hi^ly desirable. The 
security, stability, and fringe benefits associated wi)} such a job may well be the deciding 
factor in th^ enrollees'^^lecision to remam in, or leave, their jobs. 



REVI€W QF SESSI9N li RESULTS AN^, COMPARISONS WITH SESSION I 

Subject CharcK^eristics 

There^ were 328 entry-level subjects who participated in Session I; 211 of these 
subjects also participated in, Session II. Comparisons of the entry-level subjects* ages and 
/educatipnaf levels between sessions are presented in Tables 6 and 7, respectively. Ift jbl 
smalt'^ercentage of cases, source data were missing in the questionnaire replies. 

Although Hecrease in the number of subjects between sessions represented a 
35.6% attrition rate, the sources of the attrilion warrant analysis. Fort Ord was the 
.primary location of the loss, accounting for about two-thirds'" of the reduction. The. 
Washirigton, D.C. area attrition represented about one-fourth of the total loss. T^hese 
might seem to be high attrition rates. Ho%6¥er, for Fort Ord only fpur of the Session I ' 
subjects vfho did not participate in, Session II were terminated for reasons other than .a 
ciit in funds or a termination of the job itself. Of the 78 not participating in Session II, 
only 14 had resigned. Closer examination of the Washington, D.C. area sampl.e s.hows a 




Table 6 



1=requency Distribution of Subjects' Ages, by 
Sex -and Ethnic Group for Sessions I and 11^ 





• 'o * Session ( 




* Session'M 




• Interval - 






^ Male ' ' 


^ .1 
Female 




•White 


aiack ' 


,iWhite . 


Black * 


White . 




-Whitd ' ' 


' Q|ack 





13 


io', • . 


4 


'29 ' 


2 ■ 


11 


&'^21.-2S ' 


52 


■ 29'-' 


4 ' 


33 


.■■'.25 




26;30.. 


8 . 


■ 7 


,2 


20 ■• 


8 ' . 




31*-35 


' ' 9' 


■- ti " 




■ 11 


3 




' 36^0 


^. 


.2 ■ 


3 


13 


. 5.. 


1 


41-45 


6 


4 


2 


■ . 6 


3 


4 


. 46-50 


11 


1 


. 1 


5 . 


7 




■51 -over 


* 13 


7' 


3 .. 


5 


3. . 


2 



3 
•'•3 
2'. 

. 2- 
3 

. T 
2 



20 
28 
17 
11 
13 
6 
4 
5 



*A member .of the HumRRO research staff made ethnic group plissif ications on the basis of personal observations. 
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Table 7 



Frequency Distribution of Subjects' Educa'tio'nl by 
Sex and Ethnic Group for Sessions I and I 



Educational 


Session 1 


Session II 


















Level 


Male 


Female , 


Male , 


Female 




White 


' Black 


White 


"^ack"^ 


/ White > 


^ Black 


White 


> 

Bltck ' 


5 




1 


- 


2 








' 2 


6 








1 


« 






1 


7 


3 

w 






o 


1 
1 


1 

1 




■ 4 


Q 




2 




3 


5 


2 




3 


9 


4 


5 


7 


14 


1 


2 


^ 5 


■11 


10 


8 


7 


2 


21 


4 


3 


1 


' 20 


11 


15 


6 


2 


19 


5 


4 




18 


12 


64 • 


' 25 


.4 


43 


34 


13 


6 


31 


« 

13 


8 


3 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


14 


7 


3 


1 


1 


2 


1 ' 




1 


' 15 


■ 1 
















16 


2 

















*A member of the HumRRO research staff made ethnic group classtficattons on the basis of personal observations. 

variety of reasons for the discrepancies in sample size. The data available for 29 of the 31 
not participating in Session II: 



Basis for 




Nort-IJarticipation 


Number * 


Transferred 


3, 


Promoted 


1 . ' 


Resigned 


16 ' 


Leave 


4 ^ 


Terminated 




AW0P/AWOL 


2 



Wfhile some of those who resigned probably did so in preference to tennination, oathe 
basis of these break-outs it would seem that PSC enrollees have a lo\^ jattrition rate 
(31/153 = 20%)'appreciably lower than had been expected. 

Value Category ;Companson$ , ' ' * ^ * 

To determine whether any changes had occuned during tbe elapsed time as to the 
relative order of preference for each value category, Spearman rank order correlations 
(rfto) Were compute for each sex and ';response condition grouping. (Tdble 8). The 
ranking was base<3 on the meafi rating of value category by group under Likert-type and 
forced-choice conditions (Tables 9 and 10), ^ * . 

While the consistency of the order of preference foc tiie value categories is amply 
demonstrated by the magnitude of the computed r/ios, some interesting shifts occurred. 



Table 8 



Rank Cori^lations;* for Value Categories, 
/ by Session and Sex * 



Ctassificatfon 




Response Condition 



ype 



Forced^hoics 



Males: Session I vs. Sessioir 11 .90 

Females: Session 1 vs. Session \\ .88 

SessiOT 1: Males vs. Females .80 

'Session 11: Males vs. Females .91 



.97 
.91 
^f.OO 
.96 



^pearnnan rho 



Table 9 



Mean Rating and Rank of Value Categories, by Session and Sex: 
Likert-Type Condition^ * 



t 

Value Categofv 


! 

' Session^ 


'^ssion il 


M&le 


Female 


Male 


F.emate 


Mean 


Rank 


Mean 


Rank 


Mean 


Rank 


Mean 


Rank 


1 


Extrinsic Benefits 


4.3 


2 


3.9 


5 


4.1 


3 


4.1 


3 


11 


Intrinsic Benefits 


4.6 


1 


4.5 


1 


4.4 


1 


4.4 


2 


tit 


• Gratification Demands 


3.6 


7 


3.5 


1 . 


3.3 


7 


3:4 


6 


tv 


Interpersonal Relations With 


















Co-Workers 


4.0 


5.5 


3.6 


. 6. 


3.7 


\ 5 . 


3.4 


, 1 


V 


interpersonal Relations With 
















i 




Supervisor 


4:o 


5.5 


,4.1 


^ 3 


3.8 


4 


3.9 




VI 


Interpersonal Relations With 
















« 




Family 


4.0' 


4 


n.o 


4 . 


3.5 


6 


3.'6/ 


VII 


Interpersonal'Relations With 


13 


















Friends . / 


8 


2.6 


8 


2.9 


8 / 


; 2.7 




VIII 


Developmental Needs 


4.2 


3 


4.3 


2 


4.2 


2 


.'.4,4* 


1 



A ^higher rank was given the value category of DevelopmentarNeeds in Session II 
than in Session I by both ^ntry males and females- With one excepti'crn (female, Likert- 
type condition), the preference rank for Intrinsic Benefits remained the same for both 
sessions, and only 'dropped one ranH for that group. ' . - . ^ 

. Again' with one exception (niales, Likerj;-type cpndjtion), tlie preference rank for 
Extrinsic,, Benefits was increased, by, each subject classifipation, .with the drop for the 
males {Cikert'type)*being- only* one rank, \ / 

^ ^ As in Session I/pf the three most preferred value categories, the two that were 
comnjpn to all subject groupings were Intrinsic Benefits and the opportunity for Self 
Development. The items categorized into the Intrinsic Benefits area reflected "tlie work 



Table 10 



Mean Rating and Rahk of Value Categories, by Session and Sex: 
Forced-Choice Condition cj 



• 

Value CatGQory * 


Session t - ' 


Session H 


' Mate 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Mean 


Rank 


Mean 


R^nk 


•Mean 


^aiik 


Mean 


Rank 






0 




0 








t> 


It tntrincfr^ Rp'npftfc 

11 1 1 1 tl II IdtU' DCI ICIi 1,^ ^ 


3.& 


3 


. 3.7 


3 


. 3.B 




3.5 


'3, 


' tl( CirntiiictAtinn. Of^mpnHc 

III wl ai>ll IV^LIUII wPUIOII%i9 ^ 


f.6 • 


1 


'2:1 ■ 


7 ' 


1.8 


7 


2.1 


6^ 


l\/ in tPrnAr<nnp{ RptAtiniK'With 
« iv « sfiitci lyciduiipj nc|o^iuiid vvicii 












5.5 






Co- Workers ; ' / 


2.4 


5 


2.5 


5 


2.3 


2.1 


,7 


V interpersonal Reiathsns With 
















Supervisor 


2.7 


'4 


3.0 ■ 


4 


2.9 


4 


3.0 


4 


VI Interpersonal Refations With 


















Family * 


3.9 


1 


• 4.0. 


» 1 


. 3.6 


2 


3.8 


2 


VII Interpersonal Relations With 














V 




> Friends 


hi 


8 


.9 


8 


.8 


8 


.7 


8 


yill Developmental Needs 


3.9. 


2 


3.7, 


2 ' 


3.8 


1» * 


4.1 


1 



itselT* in the Herzbarg sense^ It^ms in the bevelopmental Needs category, while siiriilar, 
tendffi to reflect achievement as opposed to the content of work. Significantly, these two 
categories were quite hjgh in the relative ordering of value catS^orifes, , regardless of 
methodology. , ^ . ' ' 

Across Response fo^at, the two categories standing lowest in relative ordering were 
Gratification Demands and Interpersonal Relations W^th. Friends. The category of Grati- 
fication Demands was included^ in the taxonomy partly to test .the hypothesis that the 
marginal workers expected to be PSC enrollees would be significantly lower on ability to 
defer such demands than, equivalent' and upgrade' personnel, and .that, for^hem, this 
category would be found relatively high in the ordering of categories. That it was not, 
and that it fell toward the very bottom of 'the. ordering of value cat^ories fpr 'all 
response groups, suggests that* subjects in the present study are resp/Dnding in a manner 
that would have been expected ot subjects at a considerably higher socioeconomic level, 
at le;ast insofar as can be judged froni the research literature on work goals. The same 
statement can be made with regard to the cat>^ory of Interpersonal ^jRelationsv With 

Friends. ' . * . ' ^ . \ 

' ' ' • . - i 

Goafs Comparisons 

The results concerning the relative values of the specific goals comprising the value 
cat^ories ate presented in the following sequence, goal value differences between sessions 
by, 'sex,^goal value differences between sexes' for Session 11, preferential orcjering ofgoals 
for Sessions I and II, and the relationship^ between the worker's goal preferences and 
those attributed to his best friend. 

Tables 11 and 12 present the mean value rating for each goal by subject classifi- 
cation (combined), session, and response condition, as well as preferential prd^rings of 
goals. The m^an values in these tabled] are* based on the total eh try -level subjects' 
participating in the study at each session .poit"'!^ The descriptive statistics for' £h6 
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Table 1 1 



Mean Value Ratings for Each Goal, by 
Session: Likert-Type Condition 



0 





% Session 1 


Session II 


Rank Ordering of Goats 


Go«l$ . ^ 


Male 
(N - 67) 


Female^ 
(N - 49) 


'Mate 
,(N « 48) 


Female 
(N-57) 


Session fc* 


Session 11* 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 



22. 
23. 



Good pay 

Good working conditions, 
like air conditioning 
A good vacation eacK year 
A good retirement plan 
^Being able to work close 
to home v > 
A good hosp)talization plan 
A plan to pay doctor's bills 
Being able to keep the job as 
long as you want 
Being able to take pride in 
what you do 

Being able to do the type work 
you alwayrwanted to do 
Knowing there is a good 
chance of being promoted 
Feeling proud of your job 
A lot of time off without 
losing pay « 
B^lng able to buy a lot of 
new things . 
Being able to bUV^m?gs I ""-^ 
have always w^ted 
Being able to bi^y things I 
need • * ' 

Being able to work with people 
who think my work is good 
Being able to work with people 
who tike me 



4.6 

3.7 
4.3 
4.5 

3.8 
4.5 
4.2 

4.6 

4.6 

4.5 

'4.7 
4.3 

2.9 

3^. 

3i' 
4.3 
4.2 
4.0 



Being able to work with people 
who are friendly 
Being able to talk and have 
fua with the other people 
working there 

Being able* to work with people 
who think as much of me as 
my friends do » 
A supervisor who Is friendly 
A*supervisor who treats 
everyone fairly 



4.2 



3.7 



4.4 

3.3 
3.4 
4.2 

3.5 
. 3.9 
2.9 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 
4.6 

2.9 

2.6 

3'.4 

3.8' 

3.9 

3.6 

4.3 

' 3.2 



4.6 

,3.3 
3.9 
4.4 

3.6 
4.2 
4.2 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 
4.1 

2.5 

3.0 

3.3 

4.0. 

3.8 

3.5 

4.5 

3.4 



4.4 

4.1 
3.9 
4.2 

3.5 
4.2 
4.1 

4.7 

4.2 

4:5 

4.5 
4.3 

2.8 

2.8 

3.4 

4.0 

3.9 

3.4 

4.1 

2.9 



8 

24 
19 
10 

22 
12 
23 

4 • 

6 

7 

2. 
9 

29 

30 

27 

14.5 

13 

20 • 
11 ' 

26 



20 
.17 
7 

22 
J2 
14 

2 . ' 

• 13 

'5 

■3 . 
11 

31 

28 
24 
15 
18 
23 
8 • 

27 . 







Of 








,3.7 


.3.3 


3.4 


3.0 


25 


26 


4.0, ' 


"'4.1 


3.7 


'4.0 


, 14.5 


' 19 


4.5 


4.6 


4.4 . 


4.2 


5 


9. 



(Continued)' 



Table 1 1 (Continued) 

-vMean Value Rafings f or Each Goal, fay 
^^ession: Likert-Type Condition 



Goals 




Session 1 ' 


Session 11 


Rank Ordering of Goals 




Male 
(N-67) 


Female 
(N • 49) 


Male 


Female 
(N « 57) 


Session 1* 


Session II* 



24. A supervisor whd'tells you 
when you have done a good 
' job on something 

25^ A supervisor who helps when 
you need help 

26. A'SSfWrtTsor who is willing 
.,to help you witli your off- 

the-job problen;js 

27. Knowing your family 1^ 
proud of the work you do 

23. Knowing your friends respect 
you for the work you do 

29. Having a job that is inter- 
* ' esting to your friends 

30. Being something you talk to. 
your friends about after work 

31. Being able to learn new'thin^ 
. that will help you get a 

better job later 
-32. Pejng able to.learn to do some* 
thing that is really hard I 



3.9 



4.1 



3,9 



4.0 



16.5 



16 



4,6 


4.7 


•4.5 . 


4.5 


%J 3 


- ' 4 


3.0 


3.0 


2.7 


2.6 


28 


^0 


4.0 


.4.0 


3.5 


3.6 


16.5 


21 


4.1" 


<3.2 


3.5 


3.1 • 


21 


, 25 


2.7 


2.0 


2.5 


2.5 


32 


' 32 


3.1 ' 


2.4 


2.7 


2.6 


31 


29 


4.6 


4.7 


4.7 


4.8 


1 


1 


3.9 


" 3.9 ' - 


4.5 


, 4.1 


18 


10 



^Male and Female. 



Table 12 

Mean Value Ratings for Each Goal, by 
Session: Forced-Choice Condition 



^ , .i Goals ^ 


Sess 


on 1 

-I 


Session II 


Rank Ordering of Goals 


Male ' 
^(M-71) 


Female 
(N - 65) . 


Male 
(N =41) 


Female 
(N«64) 


Session I* 


Session 11* 



Good pay' 
Good working conditions, 
'like air conditioning 

3. A good vacation each year 

4, % A good /etfrement plan 
.5! Beirfg able to work close 

to hbme 
6: A good hospitalization plan" 
7. A plan to pay doctor's bills 



2.1 

t.2 
. ' 2.2 
3.1 

^ 2.4 
• 3.5 
I 2.0 



1-9 

1.3 
• 3.2 

3.0' 

2.3 
2.9 
« 1.5. 
- (Contijiued} 



2.1 

1.1 
2.4 
3.1 

2.0 
3.4 
2.1 



2.1 20 



1.1 
2.1 

3.2 

1.9 
3.6 
1.7 



29 
16 
11 

19 
7 
24 



21 

27 

11 

22 
7 
23 



36 



. Table 12 (Continued) 

Mean Value Ratings for Each Gpk\. by 
Session: ForbecT-C^ioice Condition 



Goal 

* 


Session i 


Session It 


Rank Ordering of Goals 


Male 


Female 
.(N »65) 


Male 
(N «4f) 


. Ferfjale 
(N ^64) 


Session 1' 


' Sa'ssion It* 


8. 


Being able fo keep the job 


















\ as long as you want 




1.9 


1 Q 




9 n 


i 21 


20 


9^ 


Being able to take pride in 


















what you do 




4.0 


o.y 


'3 9 




1 


R 

o 


10. 


•Being able'to do the type work 
















you always wanted ^o do 




3.6 


o.O 






P 

o 


Q 




Knowing there is a good chance 
















of being promoted 




3.3 


o.D 


O./ 


9 9 
O.O 


Q 


P 

o 


12. 


Feeling proud of your job ' 




3.2 


'3 A 


o.U 


9 R 


m 

|U 


in 

1 V 


13. 


A lot of time off without 


















losing pay 




.6 




.o 


Q 


99 
oz 


91 

O 1 


14.- 


Being able to buy a lot of 


















new things 




.9 


1^ R 
r»D 


Q 


1 A 


1 9fi 


26 ■ ^ 


15. 


Being able to buy things 1 










> 








liave always wanted 




1.0 


1 R 


1 1 

1 . 1 


1 7 


9R 


25 


16. 


Being able to buy things 1 need 


2.3 


A. 


o.U 


9 9 
o.z 


19 

1 o 


13 

1 o 


17. 


Being able to work with people 
















who think my work is good 




2.4 




9 R 


9 R 


17 R 


1R 


18. 


Being able to work with people 
















who like me 




2.3 


9 R 


9 A 


9 1 


17 5 


19 


ly. 


Being able to work with people 














who are friendly 






3.9 


- 3.9 


3.7 


2.5 


, , 4 


OA 


Being able to talk and have fun 
















with other people working 












• 






there 




1 o 


1.4 


.7. 


.7 


27 


32 


21 . 


Being able to work with people 




• 












who think as much of mo^s 


















► my friends do , 




1 Q 


1.8 


1.9 


1.4 


. 23 


24 


22. 


A supervisor who is friendly 


•3 1 


2.9 


2.3 


2.6 


12 


17 


23. 


A supervisor v^o treats every- 
















one fairly 




2.1 


1.6 


3.4 


2.-8 


* 22 


' 12 


24. 


A supervisor who tells you 


















when you have done a good 


















job on something 




2.3 


2.9 


2.8 


' 2.7 


15 


14 ■ 


25. 


A supervisor who helps when 












/ 




you need help 




3.5 


4.3 


3.5 


4.2 


4 


2 


26. 


A supervisor who is witting to 
















help you with your off the- 


















job problems • 




2.8 


2.9 


2.4 


2.8 


14 ' 

• 




27. 


Knowing your family is 


















proud of the work you do 




3.9 


4.0 


3.6 


3.8 


2.5 


3 



(Continued) 



Table \2 (Continued) 



Mean Value Ratings for Each Goal, by 
Session: Forced-Choice Condition 



Goal 


Session I 


Session M 

/ 


Rank Ordering of Goals 


Male 
(N = 71) 


Female 
(N =65^) 


Male . 
(N=41) 


Female 
(N»64) 




Session 11^ 


28. Knowing your friends respect 














you for the work you do ' 




1.9 


Q 


i 4 


8/ 


25 


28 


29. Having a job that is inter- 












31 " 




esting to your friends 




.6 


.6 


.8 


'.4 


30 


30. %Being something you can talk 














to your friends about after 
















work 




1.0 


1.4 • 


.3 


.9 


30 


29 


31 . Being able to learn ne^ things 














that will help you get a better 














job later 




3.9 


^3.7 


3.3 


4,1 


5. 


5 . 


32. Being ablQ to learn to do some- 














thing that is really hard 




3.8 


3.6 


4.4 


4.0 


6 


1 



^Mate and Female. 



entiy-level enrollees' responses, based only on those persons participating in both sessions, 
are shown in Appendix F-1. Also showp in that appendix are the t values resulting from 
tests p€[rformed to ascertain the significance of changes over time in this particular group. 
These tests are the basis for the changes between sessions that are reported belo.w. 
Because of the low reliability of the forced-choice goals section, only changes occurring 
in the Likert-type condition are reported. A t test for repeated measures on the same 
subject was used in making the comparisons shown in Appendix F-1, Thes^ t values can 
be compared to those shown in Appendix F, which refer'to differences between groups. 

By Sessions Comparisons . The comparisons between sessions by sex, te- determine 
whether any changes had occurred in the value ratings of each goal, took the form of t 
tests. Because of the large number of comparisons* only t values equaling or exceeding 
the .01 level were considered to be of acceptable reliability although values at the .05 
level are included in Table 13,, which presents the significant comparisons between 
Sessions I an^ II for the Likert-type condition, by sex. 

Only one of the comparisons made in the Likert-type condition proved to be 
significant at the .01 level. The males valued the goal of Being Able to Take Pride in 
What You Do significantly less in Session II than they had reported in Session I. With the 
exception of higher evaluation of A Good Vacation Each Year by female^, each of the 
other shifts shown in 'Table 13 was in the direction of lower evaluation of the goal. 

The decreases shown in evaluation of the gc&ls reflect a realistic reappraisal of 
the job and working conditions. Preconceptions of what is necessary to make a "good" 
-working environment may have changed as a function of job experience. 

By Sex Comparisons— Session II. For the Session II results, t tests were conducted 
to determine which goals in each response condition were differentially rated by males 
and females.^As in the previous sections, only t values equaling or exceeding the, .01 level 
are considered of sufficient reliability to report. 
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Table 13 

Goals Associated With Significant Changes Between 
' Sessions I and II in Evaluation by Entry-Level Subjects, by Sex: 
Likert-Type Condition 



Goal ' • ' 


Group. 


* Means 


t 




^sion 1 


Session II 


P 


A good vacation each year 


Feitiale 


3,2' 


3.7 


2,04 


<05 


Being able to take pride in what you do 


Male 


4.6 


4.0 


3,57 


<oi 


Knowing there is a good chance of being : 
promoted 


Male ' * 


4.7 , 


4.4 


2.18 


<.05 


Being able to work with people who 
like me ' 


Female ' 


3.6 


3.2 . 


2.16 


<05 


Being able to work with people who 
think as much of me as my friends do 


Male *^ 
Female 


■ 3.7 
3.3 


3.3 


2.08 
2.71. 


<.05* 
.<.05 


A supervisor who is willing to help you 
with your off-the-job problems 

Kopwing your friends respect you for 
the work you do 


Female 


-.3.0 


2.5 


' 2.59 


<05 


Male 


3.9 


3.3 


2.43 


<0^ 



For *the Likert-type conditioa, only one comparison yielded a significant 
<^ference. Session II females gave significantly higher value ratings to Good Working 
(Editions, Like Air Conditioning than did Session' II males (t - 3.47, p < .01. 

Within the forced-choice condition, the only comparison that reflected signifi- 
cant differences between Session II males and females was in the ratings, assigned Being 
Able to Take Pride in What You Do. Females scored significantly higher than did males 

,(f = 3.59,p<-.Gi)^ * ; ' 

Preferential Ordering of Goals . Because the comparisons between values given to 
goals by Session II males and females were generafiy nonsignificant, the 'two sets of 
ratings were combined to obtain an overall mean rating for each goal. This overall mean 
was then used to rank the goals in order of their assigned values (see T-ables 11 and 12). 
This was also done for the Session I data: ' . • > , ' ' . 

Although the Likert-type response format allowed giving maximum value 
ratings to each goal, subjects did discriminate among the goals. The top i;^nked goals 
reflected strivings for upward mobility (Being Able to Learn Things That Will H(Blp You 
Get a Better Job Later and Kngwirig There is a Good Chance of Being Promoted) and a 
desire for job security (Being Able to Keep the Job as Long a$ You Want). Not only was 
Good Pay not ranked first, it was one ranjc lower than it had been in Session I, down to 
rank 6. This result may reflect a lunger time perspective than is generally credited to the 
marginal worker. ' ' . . 

The forced-choice results are presented primarily for conjparative purposes, and 
will' not be described* • . * ^ * 1 ' 

Goal Ratings for Respondenjt and Best Friend * ^ - " * 

Data* wejre collected in both sessions to determine the similarity ^l)'elwee*n each ^ 
respc^ndent's vahies^and those attributed to his best friend. The data were in the form of * 



the worker's value ratings of each goal for himself and for his best ^i^nd. As sho^ in 
Table 14, more than one-half the subjects who provided sufficient information to^ 
identify their best friend indicated that the best friend was different l)etween Session I 
and Session IJ (68 vs:* 51 for combined response conditions). 



Table 14 



Average Correlations^ Between Ratings of Goals for Self and for Best Friend, 



by Sex, Session, Consistency of (Relationship^ aitd Response Condition 



Relationship 


Likert^Type * 


^orccd*Choic8' * 


Session 1 


Session 1) 


Session 1 


Se&ion'll 


Male 


^Female 


" Male 


"Female 


Male 


' Female 


, Male' 


Female 


Same best friend for Sessions 1 


















and II 














* 




Correlation 


.71 


.55 


.72 


.59 


.65 


♦73 


'.43 


.37 


; N 


5 


21 


5 


Z1 




19 


6 


19 


Different best friend for Sessions^ 








•V 










and II 








( 










Correlation 


.84 


.74 


.94 


:64 


. .74 


' .57 


.60. 


.48 


, N 


14 


17* 


t4 


- 16 


11 


27 


11 


2/ 



^Correlations shown in tables are, unless otherwise noted, Pearson product moment correlation coefficients^ 



There are several alternative explanations of the observed ^equency of change. 
There may have been increasingly large differences, betwe.en respondents and the Sess^oh I 
best friends' values over time, and enrollees, reporting different best friends may have 
formed new relationships with others having more' similar values. Alternatively, the shift 
in best friend might be due to pioximity to others in the work situation, with a 
correspondingly lower frequency of contact with the .Session I best friend. The new 
relationship, would reflect the lower investn^nt of effort to obtain about the .same level 
of benefits. Insufficient^data were available t^ule out either inference. 

Job. Descriptiort Index ' - 

• The Job Description Index (Smith, et al.y 1969) was administered, in both sessions. 
Items used in measuring the workers' satisfaction for the five ateas of work comprising 
the JDI (satisfaction with work, supervision, pay, promotion, and co-workers) afe 
presented in Appendix B. Means, standard deviations, and t tests comparing results for 
Session I and Session II are presented in Appendix J. Table 15 contains, in summary 
form, the means obtained in both sessions for entry-levdl PSC enrollees, together with 
means provided by Smith, et aL (1969) for their normative sample. Attractiveness of the 
job is assumed to be reflected in respondents' ratings of satisfaction, with each of the five 
job areas, the maximum score on any area being three times the number of items tapping 
that job area. ^ , ' . * 

TTie several major differences between the responses of entry-level workers an4 those 
of tlje normative group were summarized in the review of Session I results. Comparisons' 
to be reported here in the form of t tests were made between the results of Session I and 
Session IL Differences between the two sessions are shown by JDI area in Table 16. ■* * 
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Table 1,5 / ■ 

Job Description Index Meaos of PSC Entry-L^vel Workers 
For Sessions I. and 11 . *^ 



JDI Aha 

* 


Maximum 


riormative^ 


t Session 1 


• Session M ' 


Score 


Male . 


Female 


Mate . 


Female 


. Male' 


Female 




54 ' 


* 36.6 


35.7 


29.6 


34.1 


32.0 


32.6 


Supervision 


54 . 


41.1 


41.1 


38.1 


40.0 


39.7 


39.4 


Ray 


24 


^29.9 


27.9 


10.9 


12.5 


10.8 


9.6 


.Promotions 


27^ 


22.1 


17.8 


16.5 


18.4 


16.6 • 


15.4 


Co-Workers i '* < 


54 


43.5 , 


42.1 


38.4 


39.1 


39.8 


38.5 




















« 


• 

Table 16 











Significant Changes Between Sessions I and II in Rating[S by 
Entry-Level Subjects of Satisfaction on Each, Area of the 
Job Description Index 



JDi Area 



Croup 



^^tent of Change 



Work 



. » Supervision 



^ay 



Promotions 



Co-Workers ' 



Male I 
Female | 

Male I 
Female] 

Male 
Ferhale 



Male 
Female 

Male r| 
Female/ 



No stgoif icant change ^ 

No significant change 

No significant change 
Lower staisfaction level in Session II 
{r=3.64,/7<.01) 

*. 

No signfficant change 
Lower satisfaction level in Session M 
•(r=3.43,/?<.01) , 

No significant change 



The general picture produced by analysis of the Session H "results did not differ to 
any extent ^om Session I data", if anything, it was accentuated. The conclusion drawn 
from the Session I results was that the entry-level, jobs. held by enroUees were less 
desirable than the average job held by normative subjects.' This conclusiort was based on 
the generally lower degrees of satisfaction expressed by respondents participating in this 
study, as compared with responses of the blue-collar normative. group. 
, The fact that tlje females in Session II had become even less satisfied with both pay 
and promotions tended to bolster this conclusion. This was especially applicable for the 
finding concerning satisfaction with promotions,, since in Session I females had anticipated 
being satisfied with the promotion opportunities, to the extent of slightly excee<Jing the 
normative group in. their ratings. \ . * . . * ^ 



\ 



Psychological* Tests \ ' j 

Means, standard deviations, and ^.• tests for each of the 14 psychological tests 
included in the PSC EnroUee Questionnire are shown in^ Appendices K and L. Statistics 
derived from responses of entry -level, subjects .who participated in both sessions are given 
in Appendix K-1, for the*Likert-type response condition only. 

. By Sessions Comparisons. TTie^sanie procedure used with the goals rating' data was 
nosed for the psychological tests (Likert-type condition). Appendix K presents the 
descriptive statistics and t values leased on the total number of entry-level subjects 
participating in each data collection session. There were no significant changes observed 
in the Likert-type condition. 

In the forced K^ioice condition, males were significantly more motivated to 
achieve relative status through occupation means in Session II than in Session I = 2.33, 
p<.05; Achievement Motivation Test). Females were significantly less 'concerned vnth 
"middle-class" values in Session II than they had been in, Session I (f = 2.36, p< .05; 
Orientation Toward Work Test). 

Appendix K-1 "shows the descriptive statistics and i values that result from only 
using responses of subjects participating in both data collection sessions, in the Likert- 
type response condition. For these results, a t test for correlated* means was used. The 
significant results of these tests are shown in Table 17. The purpose of the alternative 
procedures was twofold: (a) to show any changes that had occurred over time in the 
entire group of enrolleeS, and (b) to identify any smaller changes which might have 



Table 17 

Significant^ Changes Between Sessions I and II in Responses by 
Entry-Level Subjects to Each Psychological Test 

(Based Only on Subjects Participating \f\ 
Both Sessions in the Likert-Type Condition) 



Psychological Test 


Group 


Mean 


Interpretation 


Session 1 


Session II 


of Change 


Powerlessness 


Male 


10.1 


11.8 


Decreased control over their outcome was felt 










by mates in Session II. 


Meaninglessness 


Male 


9.3 


-10.4 


Males saw work as being less meaningful, per- 
ceived more as only a means to immediate 


Seff-Estrangement 


Male 


13.0 


14.8 


ends. ^ 
Both males and females felt less willing to 




Female 


13.7 


15.4 


initiate exchange with others^ less trusting 
, of others and their motives than had been 
reported for Session 1. 


Work Demands 


Female 


25.5 


23.4 


A greater desire was reported in Session II for 










a job that was less routimzed and stable. 


Orientation Tbward 


* Male 


2.6 


3.2 


There was a lower level of concern for "middle- 


Work 








class" values than had been reported in 
Session 1. \^ 




occurred, by using 'bnly those subjects whose responses had been ejicited by the same 
procedure in both data collection sessions. 

Females were less satisfied with their jobs than were males. Beth males and 
females w.ere less trusting of the motives of others at the time of the second testing. The 
males felt less control over the outcome*of they? work; tHis may reflect a lack of; viable 
alternatives. The general dissatisfaction of the females may indicate boredom with very 
structured jobs, as they desire jobs th$t are less stable and structured. When considered 
with changes in the JDI,.it can be inferred that females entered the program with higher 
aspirations and expectations than males, and have been forced to revise their ambitidns 
downward as a result of their realistic appraisal of the actual situation. ' . . 

By Sex Comparisons^Session II. In the Likert-type condition, females scored signifi- 
.cantly higher than males on the Self-Estarangement Test (^ = 2.21, p< .05). This resirit 
reflects a lower willingness by females to initiate exchluige with others. Further, such a 
result indicates a lower level of trust of others and their motives by females. , 

Results for the forced-choice condition showed that males were significantl^r 
more motivated to achieve relative status through occupational means than were females 
{t = 2.25, p < .05; Achievement Motivation Test). Males also expfressed a greater desire for 
a stable*, routinized job than did females = 2.35, p < ,05; Work Demands Test)* 

\ 

ASSESSMENT OF SUPE^RVISORY INFLUENCES 

Results of the questionnaire that obtained subordinates' ratings of their supervisors 
on two dimensions of leadership behavior, "Consideration" and "Initiation of Structure,"; 
are presented separately for each dimension. The first section compares the ratings oT 
supervisors as a function of the sex and ethnic group of t^e subordinate, while the 
second section compares the ratings of supervisors as a function of the sex and ethnic 
group of the supervisor. Means, standard deviations, and t tests relevant to each of these 
sections are presented in Appendices M and N, respectively. 

Ratings of Supervisory Behaviors 

' ./ Consideration. There were no significant differences between sexes either within or 
between ethnic groups. White males gave significantly higher ratings to supervisors than 
did black males (t = 2.29, p < .05). \yhite females also rated supervisors higher on 
^Consideration than did black females (f = 2.11,>< .05). Combining across sex, whiter 
assigned significantly higher ratings to supervisors than did blacks {t = 2.18, p < :05). 

Initiation of Structure. There were no signifi9ant differences in comparisons by sex, 
ethnic group, or any combination of the two. 

Cornp^rison of Supervisor Ratings by 
.^upervisor's Sex and Ethnic Group * 

Consideration. There were no significant^|^f|r^^ between the ratings given super- 
' visors on the ConsideratioA dimension of leMS^m" behavior, as a function bf sex or 
ethnic group, or combinations thereof, of the sug^jjBDjr^. ' 

Initiation of Stxuctuge. There were nQ sigmpSfit differences between sexes for 
whites, but bla<5l^«fa^ rat^d significantly lowest; than black male 

supervisors on-iii^^tt^q of Structure (^ = 2.51^"< .05). White, rffid^-felack male super- 
visors di^noti^M^antly ^differ"in ratings received. White female supervisors were rated 
significantly ^i^^^han were black female* spgervisors^'on Initiation of Structure 

" ^-^^^ ^^^^^ < 



INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF SELECTED FORMS 



Conceptually, several of ^ the scatjes administered as part of Session II are related to 
one another. To determine the strength of the relationships among these scales,* a Pearson' 
product moment correlation was computed. The four scales selected for inclusion were: 
(a) the Satisfaction With Supervision area from the' Job Description Index, (b) the Con- 
sideration dimension; (c)>the^itiation of Structure dimension, and (d)tlie Least Pre- 
ferred Co-Worker scale. Scaled iJ)) and (c) were ,th^ two component parts of th^ 
Assessment of Supervisory Influencefc form. Results of the tests are presented in Table 18. 

r ' ' ' Treble 18 ' . ^ 

. ^ • Intercorrelations Among Scales Regarding Supervisors^ ; 

Session il 

^(N = 123) * . 



Scale 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(1 ) Satisfaction With Supervisors^ 

(2) Consideration 

(3) Initiation of Structure 

(4) Least Preferred Co-Worker« 



.60* 



.41V* 
.44*** 



.13- 
.10 



T 



— ^ 

♦♦V<ooi 

Correlations involving this scale should be interpreted with reservations, as the UPC 
score of each supervisor was included^ for each of the subordinates. 



The observed relationships between the Satisfaction With Supervision scale and both 
the consideration and -Initiation of Structure scales were interesting. The results suggest 
that a substantial portion of the variance associated with the Satisfaction With Super- 
\ vision scale may derive from the supervisor's Consideration ^type of activities. ^ ^ 

. The findings are e^^fentially in agreefhient with those of Nealey and Blood (1967) 
< who found that Satisfaction With Supervision correlated .56 with Initiating Structure and 
.79 with Consideration for first-level supervisors. Howeyer, the relationship observed 
between the Initiating Structure arid Consideration scales is substantially lower than that 
reported by Nealey and Blood for first-level supervisors (.44 vs. .70). 



SUPERVISOR'S RATING FORM ^ 

In the. following three sections, results are presented for (a) comparisons of super- 
visor ratings of subordinates ^s a function of the sdpervisor's score on the. Inventory for 
Supervisors (Least Preferred Co-Worker Scale), Appendix R; (b)a comparison of the 
ratings of subordinates^ as a function of and ethnic group of the ^pervisor. Appendix 
P; (c)a cpmparison of the ratings assigned the PSC enrollee sul?ordiiiates and the average 
non-PSC subordinate as a^function of the supervisor's sex and ethnic group. Appendix Q. 
All ratings 'of the subordinates were obtained through use of the Supervisor's Rating 
Form in which the subordinate was assessed on five dimensions: performance, adjust-^ 
ment, motivation^ stability, and potential: Means, standard, deviations, and t tests are 
presented in the appendices indicated above. For all instances in wfiic^ a supervisor had 
multiple PSC enro^ee subordinates', an average rating was computte^ an^l used in all 
analyses. - , ' ' 
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Comparisons of Supervisor's Ratings of 
'Subordinates as a Function of LPC Score 



Scores qbtained by supelrvisors on the LPC scale ranged frdm the minimum possible 
score of 16 to th^ maximum possible score of 128, The mean of the distijbution was 
66.3, with a" standard deviation of 25.1. The group was split at the median; 66 had scores of 
65 or less, and 67 had scores of 66 or greater. For purposes of analysis, these groups were 
considered to be Low LPC and High LPC, respectively. Distribution of supervisors by LPC 
score, 'sex:, and ethnic group is shown in Table 19. . 



Table 19 

DistriEnJtion of Supervisors on the Basis^of 
•LPC Score, Ethnic Group,. and Sex^ ^ 



UPC 


- White 


Black 


' Male 


Female 


Male 


Female » 


Low^/ 


21 


17 


^ ll' 


16 


High 


25 - 


14 


5 


13 



^Insufficient information was available for classification of 
A 5 supervrsors. ' ' . 



Supervisors in the LowLPQ group, were found to have an average oi 1.7 PSC- 
subordinates, while the High LPC group had' an average of 1.2 subordinates. There were 
4 no signific^mt differences between ratings of PSC subordinates by supervisors on any of 
the five rating scales as a function of the supervisor's LPC score. 

Comparisons of Supervisor's R^ijigs of Subordinates as a ^ , ' 

Function of Sex artd Ethnic Gro'up of the Supervisor 

There were nonsignificant differences in the ratings of PSC' subordinates on any of 
the five rating scales as a function of either sex or ethnic group of the supervisor. 

Comparisons of Supervisor's Rating^ of PSC Subordinates and the ^ 
' • Average Non-PSC Subordinate al a Function of Sex and 

'Ethnic Group of Supervisor " " / • • 

Summaries of the mean ratings given the PSC subordinates and the average non-PSC 
subordinate are presented in Table 20 for each rating scale. There ^were nq significant 
differences between the PSC and non-^SC ratings as a function of either sex or ethnic 
grpup of the supervisor, nor were there significant differences *when all supervisor 
classifications were collapsed • , * . , 

" > Table 20 

» , * <■ ' • ^ 

^ CpmpaHson of Supervisor's Mean Ratings of 

^ . Non-PSC and PSC Suborcy^ates ^ * 



Subordinate 




'Subordinate Ratine 


Scale 




'classification 


1 


2 


1 ^ 2 


' 1 


• 5" 


Non.PSC 


v19.9 


20.6 


20.8 * 


16.8 


18.4 • 


PSC^ 


19.0 


21.3 


20.8 


16.5 

D 


■17.9 
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SUPERVigOB'S RATINGS AND INDIVIDUAL WORKER RESPONSES ' . 

* • 

One major focus of this sturdy was 'to identify .factors that have relevance for 
continued and successful employment. For that purpose, a performance measure of some 
kind would have ^een desirable ah a criterion. In the present study, situational constraints 
' dictated -that supervisors* ratings substitute for performance criteria. In the foDowing 
three sectidris, the relationships betvi^een the supervisory. ratings given each worker and 
(a) individual .difference scores between sessions oii each value category, (b) individual 
scores "on the psychological tests, tod (c) individual scores for eadh area of the JDI are 
..presented. . , . • ^ J 

' Value Category Difference Scores and Supervispry Ratings 

-The difference between mean scores for each value categO]^,over time (Session II 
scofe - Session I score) for each subject w^ determined. These di'ffiSence scores were then 
related to' the supervisor's rating of that individual on each of the -fiv.e subscales of the 
Supervisor's Plating Form, using Pearson product moment correlations. The results are 
presented in Tables 21 and 22.' Only two subject subgreupings contained a sufficient 
number of individuals within each respbnse format to yield a correlation coefficient of 
acceptable reliability-the white, male and the black female groups. 'Three correlation 
coefficients are presented in each ceD, one for each of the .^following; white male^ (WM)r, 
black females (BF), and all subjects combined (S ) within that response format. 
" / Several results were iiotewoTthy within eaph of the response conditions, even though 
the correspon^nce of significant relations between response conditions was low. The 
forced-choice results are presented only for comparison purposes, as the previously 
mentioned reliabilit / level makes any interjJretation dubious. 

^Likert-Type Rfesponse Condition. The negative relation between, supervisor's ratings 
pf worker 4)erfoniance and ExtriAsic Benefits (r = -.26, p < .05) suggests that those 
Individuals attaching -lesser value to these go^ls in. Session II were seen by their Supervisors 
as better perfonrfers. The second value category that bore a significant relation to ratfed 
perfofmance of the worker was Gratification Demands. For both the black female^group 
(r = .49, ><-01) and all sybjects^ combined (r-.34, p<.01), a significant f)ositive- 
- rel^ionship was observed between ratings of performance and increased" value placed on 
Gratification Demands. These items reflect the instrumentality of work for obtainihg 
desired non-work goals. Injcreased evaluation of these goals was also significantly /elated , 
to the 'Other four, subscales in the Supervisory Rating Form. . " 

For three subscales. Adjustment,, Motivation, and Potential, the relationships 
were significant for all three subject groupings. For the remaining subscale. Stability, the 
relationship was significant for black females (rf=.4l, p<.05)'and for all subjecte 
combined (r=.31, p< .05). Increased Session ir evaluation of Value Category V was 
associated with" the combined enroDees receiving higher ratings of Adjustment (r = .29, 
p< .05). - - - • ' . 

There was a significant positive relationship between the rating of Adjustment 
and increased evaluation of Value Category III for alT subjects combined (r = .41, 
p< ,01). For black* females only, increased Session II evaluation of Value Category III 
also correlated positively^ with rated employee potential (r = .44, p < .05). The only two 
nonsignificant relationships between evaluation changes of Vahie Category III and super- 
visory ratings of employees tfc<iurredln the white male group. While the correlations )y?re^ 
acceptable in magnitude, a large correlation was needed to achieve statistical significance 
because of the sniall nuihber of individuals in this group (N = 15). 

Changes in evaluation of Interpersonal Relations with Co-Workers involved two 
significant relationships, ^oth with the black female subgroup. For ratings of worker 
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* Table 21 - • » 

Corretatiofns for Each Subscale of the Supervisor's Rating'Form and 
Value Category Difference Score: Likert-Type Response Condition 



» 1 

Value Category^ 

* 


Grouping 






Supervisor's Rating Scale ' 


*— 


Per^ormanc* 


Adjustment 


Motivation 


Stability 


Potential 


1 Extrinsic Benefits 


' WM 


7^ 

15 




-.04 


.05 


-.04 


-.11 




DC 

Br 


4/ 


— .I** 


-.19 


-.14 


-.26'^"^ 


—.04 






oo 


OC* 
—.40 


-.06 

• 


-.15 


-.16 


—.06 


M Intrtncin RoTi^^itc 

II lillllil9IU DCIICIlid 


BF^ 


1 w 


— .04 


-.11 


-.17 


-.11 


— .uo 




Dr 


OTP 


OC 
.OO 




.12 


.26 


.01 




V 


DO' 




.07 


-.12 


.01 


.Oo 


III Gratification Demands 


1 

WM 


15 


.28 


.73** 


' '.49* 


' .47 


.49*- 




Dr 


0*7 




.56** > 


.56** 


.41* 


.44 






Oo 




.41** 


.25* 


.31* 


.29 


















IV Interpersonal Relations 


WM 


15 , 


-.18 


-r.13 


.00 


-.04 


'•-.f5 


wim uo-woncers . 


Dr ♦ 




OR 
.40 


.38* 


.09 


.23 






V 


DO 


10 
.14 


.21 


-.08 . 


-.08 


.1 / 


V Interpersonal Relations 


WM 


15 




.04 


.20 


.16 


-.02 


VYi yi oupcrvisor ^ 




07 


^0 
.04 


,35 


* .10' 


-.01 








DO 


OR 
.UO 


-.29 


> 

-.02 


-^03 


AR 

.Uo 


Vt Interpersonal Relations 


WM 


15 




.39 


.32 


, .03 


.04 . 


t With Parriilu 


RP 


97 


.44 


' .25 


.08 


.10, • 


1Q 

.J 9 






uo 


.uo 


J20 


-.09. ' 


-.02 


no' 


VII Interpersonal Relations 


WM 


15 


-.03 


.09 


.33 


-.03 


.16 " 


VVith Friends 


BF 


27 


-.02 


.23 


-.04 


-.25 


-.18 




2 


63 


■ .08 


.12 


. .00 


.01 


. .2P 


VIII Developmental Needs 


WM . 


15 


-.32 


.25 


.00 ' * 


,04 


-.02 




BF 


27 


:ob 




.21- 


-.05 » 


.01 




S 


' 63 


-.10 


.17 . 


-.10- ' 


-.06. ' 


-.04 



•p <.05; <C.01 ; WM. White Male: pp, Bl^ck Female; 2. All Subjects. • f 



Adjustment and Potential, a significant positive relationship was found with i^icreasLed 
evaluation of Jhe goals within, this value category (r=.38, p<.05; r = .5S, p<.01, , 
respectively). : ^ ^ ' , ' 

The only other value category involved in a significant relationship with a 
supervisory rating scale was Value Category V (hiterpersonal Relations * With ihe. 
Supervisor). ' • » * \ - ^ ' ^ 

On the Whole, Value Cat^ory III seems more predictive nf, employee, retention ' 
and potential for upward movement, as reflected by supervisory ^xatings. Ift the Likert- 
type response condition only, increased evaluation in Session Jl of this value category was 



, Correjations for Each Subscaleof fte Superyisor's (Rating Form and 
Vm/^ * ' .\ * Value^Ckt^bry Difference Score: Foi'f^-phoic^ Respond Condition 



- Value; Citegory 


drouping 






Stipervi^r's Rating Sctle 






Performance 


Adiu$tn>ent 


tf^otiyation 


; Stability 


Potential 


' - \ Extrinsic'Benefi.ts ' 






.26/..' 




' ,05 • 


■ .2-1 


■. '.04 , 




be • '» 








-.19' 


. -.13 ' 


. —.1 0 , 






• q<S 




-91 . 


-.11 


^ .03 




/ ; : ' ; 
^ II Intrinsic Benefits 






» ... 'V* 
.18^ 


.?9 . • 


'.■■,45*. 


• .24 


■'".39*' 




.Or 


» . *♦ 1 , 




.29 


.32* ■ " ■ 














OK* 1 


./o 


.10 


r' ' 
-.21 


HI Gratification Demands 




.29 


-.15 


-.22 


-.42' 


-.13" 




or 


*T 1 


1 1 

•'1 1 


.15 


'-.12 - 


.14 . 


» 

no 
.Uo 




V 




'*nfi 


.02 • 


-.09 


. .09. 


ni 


IV Interpersonal Relations 


WM. 


29 


'-.06 . ■ 


-.03 


-.13 • 


.03 


.08 


, ^With Co-Workers ^ 


BF ' 


41 


-.29 


-,37* 




-.38*^'"' 


. -.38 • • 




■ 2 


83 


.•f-.18 • 


-.25* 


. --21; 


-.18 


' -.21 


V ..Interpersonal Relations 


WM 


' 29-' 


.-21 


-.03 " 


.14 ' 


-iao • 


.05 * 


With Supervisor 


' B> 


.41 . 


.-.14 


-.16 


'-.14 


r-.i8 • 


. -15 .■ 




' t 


83 


-.39-. " 


-.09 


—03 „ 


-.19 


-.09 . 



VI .Intecpe^sonal Rcrations WM ' 29 . -^04 -.IS" '•-OB' -."23 --.05 
WithFainify' - 8F - 41 • .19 .tO . \.D5 .7-.Q2 ^ 

'2 - 83 : .07 -.05 --.04^ -.11 -.i)5-.T 



■ VII Interpersonal Relations WM ^ 29 .04 / -rpi 

With Friendk \\ BF ' 41 ' .10 ' ■ .05 

2 '83 '-06 , , .00, 

I U Developmental Meeds / WM . 29 -.oV . - '^ 

.8F '41 . .25 " ,..21 

2- 83 ' .12 TO6 



JO • 
:.15 * 
.13 

.02 
.21 * 
.13 * 



.28 
-.05 

.16 

.03 



M . 
^'.16 
'...17 ^ 

^ .07 ' 
.08 



•p <.05; •*p <.0l; WM, yVhite Ma<e; BF. Black Female; 2 . All Subjects. 



p6sitively 'related to good ratings i)y supervisors on .all five subscales^of the Supervisor's 
Rating Form, However, this interpret^ition shcJuId be" qualified T3y< noting a possible "halo 
* effec£/' The rating given a worker on one subscate is likely to affect the ratings given 
on' the remainder of the $ubscales/' \, ' ' % * • ' * . . ' 

- ' Fotced-Choice -Response Condition . There were three signifidant fesufts qonnnon to! 
both response conditions, however, the ^direction of the .relationship wa^ reversed from 
'one response condition to the other. This finding enilphagized the difficulty encountefed ' 
throughout this section in conceptuafly explainirig^ th^ 'results observed in the. forced- 
choice cohdition. In this section^ ,Uie low reliability of difference scores, together with 



the low forced KihoicS^ value categp^y reliabilities^ makes the problem even jnore difficult. 

For tiiese 'reasons, no. further attempts WiH be made to explain the foi^ced -choice results. 
} * \ ,\ ~ • ' • *' ' • . 

Psychotogic^l Test Scor^ arKl Supervisory Rati}\9s , ' \* . ' * 

The scores given ^ch* individual oiv e^ch of the psj^pHoJo^al tests for -Session 11 
were correlated with scores on the fiye subseales ,of the Supetvisur.'.s Jlating Form. The 
sample in the Likert-type j?esponse condition was' slightly ^smaller, as complete score^ were 
not available .for. all subjects. The, total number of enrojlees' having all necessary scojres 
was 97. THi$,analy.5is. was, conducted for'tlje Likert^ype response condition only. The 
results of the analysis ara presented in.S^le 23. . V . 



• : ' '\. •;Tabre2? v , ' _ - 

Correlation* for Each Subscate of the Supervisor's. Rating form and 
Psychological Test Stordr Lifcert-Type 'Response' Condition 
. " <N = 107) . ^" 



Supervisor*! Rating Scale 



Psychotogicah Te§t 














Performance, 


AcUustnrrtnt 


Motivation 


Stability' ' 


Potential 

' ' 


Cynical Distrust of People 


-.16 


• -.01. , 


, -.05. ' 


-.19 




Cynical Distrust of Organizations 


.17 


'.02 ' 




-.10 


-.11 


' Weak Self-pegard 


,17 


.13 ' 






;-i,24* 


Achieverneat Motivation , / 


-.07 


.08 


•-.01 


.01 


r.15 . 


Time Sense * . 


, .22* 


.28** 


.31** 


.41** 


• .'15 


* iProtestant Ethic * 


.14 


.26** 


; .16 % 


' .20- 


..03 


Expecta|ion of. Success 


-.02 


.ir 


.if 


.18 


. . .01 , 


Powerlessness' . 


-.14 ' 


, -.09 


-.06 


-.13 


-21 


\ Meanihglessness ' ' 


-.25* ' 


-.19 ' 


.T9 


-.32** 


-.22* 


Normlessnesi' 


-.14 


-.10 


' -.16 


\ -.19 


-.14 


Value Isolation , . • ^ • 


-.30 


-.29 . 


-.29 


' -.36 


-.20 


* Self-Estrangement ' / 




. -12. 


-.14 


-.23* 


-.16 


Wo*1< Dtemandsr * * , 


.06 


> .05 


.07^ 


-.07^ ' 


-,14 


' Orientation Towafd Work 


-.05 • 


-.10 


-.05**» 


-.06 


.02 



••)><sD5; •♦p<.01. 



Oh}y one of the psych61ogical tests was appreciably related to the supervisory 
ratings. Time Sense was found to be significantly and positively related to the subscales 
'Tating .the workers' Performance (r= .22, p < .05)^ Adjustment (r = .2^, p <^01), Moti- 
-yation (r = .31, p < 'iOl), knd Stability (/*.=• ,41, pk .01): . * . . 

. ' Four other psychological t^sts-^ote^nt Ethic, , Weak Self -Regard, Nleaninglessness, 
and.N Self-jEstrangement— wer^ related to one or more of the supervisory rstting subscales. 
The I^otestant Etbic test Was positively, related to^ the subscale assessing worker Adjust-, 
nient (r- .20i^< .01)., M'eaningldssnesR negatively related to rated Performance of 
the worker {r = — .25,:p <:! .05). M^anlliglessness, Self^Estrangement, and Weak.Self-Regard 
were all significantly ^associated with .rated ^tatility of the worker (respectively, r =^ —.32, 
p< ^01;r = -.23,p,< ^05;r'=-.31,p< .01). . \ \ ' ' . ' ^ 

As mentioned earlier^ one urtfrpretation oi the ol^served pattern of relationships 
between supervisory ratings and duference scoires for Value Cajbegory III involved ^ rating 
halo. To further assess this effect, the subscales of .the Supervisor's Rating Form were ^ 



included in a conelation matrix. The results of this analysis are presented in Table 24. As 
shown, ratings given on one subscale were highly ^lelated to ratings given on any other 
subscale. * , " 

/ 

' T^le 24 ^ ' 

Ihtercorrdlations Among Subscales of the 
* o Supervisor's Rating Form: Likert-Type Response Condition 



Supervisor's Rating 
Form Subscale 


M) ^ 


(2) - 


(3) 


■ (4) 


(5) ' 


(1) Performance 




.49" 


.58" 


' -.67" 


.76" 


(2) Adjustment <> 


r 




.69" 


.57" 


.49"" 


(3) Motivation 








.60" , 


.57" 


(4) Stability 










.73" 


(5) Potential' 












••p<.oi. 


>> 




-> 


-/ 


» 



%job Desqription Index Scares and Supervisory Ratings ' « < 

Correlations_between each of the five job areas tapped by the JDI and the five 
supervisory subscales were computed for the Likert type response ^condition data obtained 
from .Session 11^ The results of this analysis are shown in Table 35. 



Table 25 

Correlations for Each Subscale of the Supervisor's Rating Form and 
Job Description Index Area Score: Likert-Type Response Condition 

(N = 107) 







Supervisor's Rating Scale 




JDI Area 

f 


Performance 


Adjustment 


, Motivation 


Stability ' 


Potential 


Satisfaction With Work ' 


' .09 . 


\19 • 


.2V 


,26** 




Satisf^tion'With Supervision 


.15 


.24* 


.23* 


.25* 


.14 


Satisfaction With Pay 


.07 


-.05— X 


-.03 


.13 


-.03 


Satisfaction With Promotions 


.12 


M4 


.02 


.07 


-.02 


.Satisfaction With Co-Workers 




.13 - 


.02 


.06, 


-01- 





I <.05: ••p <.01. 



The ilDI area which significantly related to the most supervisory subscales was that 
assessing, satisfaction; with supervision. This JDI area was positively related to ratings of 
the workers' Adjustment (r= .24, p< .05), Motivation {r = .23.,.p< .05)^ and Stability 
(r = .25, p < .05). Only one other JDI area was signif icantly rela ted to sup ervisory r atings, 
that tapping the individual's satisfaction withHlre^work. Scores on this JDI ar6a were 
signifjcantly related to the supervisory subscales measuring Motivation ^(r t21, p< ,0&) 
and Stability (r''= 26, p < .01). 
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WhUe several s^ificant correlations were reported in the preceding three sections, 
the overall picture is one reflecting a relatively low relationship between supervisory 
ratings of a subordinate and the subordinate's responses in a number: of areas. 



FACTOR ANALYSIS 

Findings reported in this section are based on the subjects participating iri both data 
collection sessions.vThe data inpufi to the factor analysis derived from Session II. There 
were 107 subjects in the Likert-type. condition and 104' subjects in the. Xoxc^-choice 

condition. ' ' . . * 

^e pattern of findings obtained to this point in the analysis suggested that the 
logically derived goal categories probably should be subjected to empirical validation. 
Consequently, a principal components fector analysis, with varimax rotation, was per- 
formed on the 32 goals wjthin each 'response condition. The findings are presented m 
Table 26. . ' 

■• Table 26 

Factor Loadinnta of Each Goal ior Both Likert-Type and 
Forced-Choice Data 





Likert-Type 


Fwced-Cholce 


Goal 

; • 


1 1 II 


Factor 

III 1 IV 




factor 

1 1 II { III 1 IV 1 V 



Percent of Variance 
Goal 

Good pay 
2. Good working conditions, like 

air conditioning 
* 3. A good vacation each year 
>^ 4. A good retirement plan 

5. Being able to work clostf to home^ 

6. A good hospitalization plan* 

7. A plan to' pay doctor's bills 
Being able to keep the job as long 
as you want 

9. Being able to take pride in what 

youxlo % 
10. Being able to do the type work you 

always wanted to do 
It. Knowing there is a good chance of 

being promoted 
12. Feeling proud of your job 
'13. A lot of time off without losing pay 

14. Being able to buy a lot of -fiew things 

15. Beiog able to buy things I have 
always wanted 

16. Being able to buy things I need 

17. Being able to vvork with people 
who think my vvork is good 



.27 .08 .07 



,41 



.70 
.67 

.41 

.53 .53 
.71 

.79 
.52 



,06 .05 .13 .11 .08' ,07 .06 



.49 



J2 



.45 



.41 



.61 



.70 
.45 



.53 



,50 



.42 



.45 .73 



.48 



.E>2 



.75 
-.48 



.45 

.48 .47 

■ (Continued) 



.71 

.74 
.54 



.46 .^1 



.48 



.75 



.60 
.58 



.43 



.63 
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Table 26 (Continued) 

Factor Loadings^ of Eact> Goalior Bbth Ltkert-Type^and 
Forced-Choice Datp^ 









Likert-Typc 




Forced-Choice 




Goal 


1 


11 


Factor 
III 


IV 


V 


1 


Factor 
11 1 11! ' 1 ly 





18. 


Being able to work ^w^th people ' 










who iike me 




.6a 


.54 . 


19. 


Being able to work with people who 










are friendly 




.49 .54 


.45 
• 


20, 


Being able to talk and have fun with 
th^ other people working there 




.64 


21. 


Being able to work with people who 
think as much of me as. my friends do 




.77 




22. 


A supervisor who is friendly 




.49 


.52 


23. 


A supervisor who treats everyone 










fairly 


.53 




.53 


24, 


A supervisor who tells you when you 
have done ^ good job on something 


.69 






25. 


A supervisor who helps vi/hen you 
need help 




A 




26. 


A supervisor who is willing to help 










-you with your off-the-job problems 




.59 


.63 


27. 


Knowing your family is proud of 










the work Vou do 


.43 




, -.51 ■ 


28. 


Knowing your friends respect yoQ 






L 




for the work you do 




.46 


29. 


Having a job that is interesting to 










your friends 




.57 .49 


.42 .41 


-30. 


Being something you can talk to 
. your f riencis about after work 




.63 




51. 


Being able to learn new things tliul 










will help you get a better job later 


,66 




.41' 


32. 


Being able to learn to do something 
that is really hard 


.64^ 




r 

% 



.63 



.91 



.91 
.49 



.56 



.76 



*.40 or greater. 



Five factors were identified for each response condition. In the Likert-type condi- 
tion, these factors accounted for 53% of the variance within the matrix^ In the forced- 
choice condition, they accounfed^for 46% of the variance. Table 26 shows loadings of the 
yarious goals on each of the five factors, together with the percentage of variance 
accounted for by each factor. Only loadings greater than .40 are shown. 

LIkerMype Response Condition 

Examination of the items loading on ttie five\ factors within 'the Likert response 
condition indicated a reasonably consistent picture. 
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^ The items loading on Factor I--Security through Job Accomplishment— axe listed. 

Item / * . ^ ' Factor * 

• No. , - Item Cpn tent • . • Loading 

8 .Being able to ke^p the job afe long as you want .79 

^ . 24 A supervisor who tells you when you have done ' .69 v 
a gdod job on something \ 

31 Being able to learn new things that will help .66 • ' 
you get a better job later . .... 

32 ^ Being able to learn to Jo,something that is * ^\ .64 * 

really hard , ^ • * 

-23 A supervisor who treats Bveryone-fairly ' . ,5^ 

~^ * 6 A good hospitalization plan .53 ' 

9 Being able to take pride in what you do ^ ;52 

kThe large percentage of variance account^ for by this factor (27%) might be taken 
suggest a, generalized test response interpretation; howiever, the remarkable interpret 
tability" of the items loading higher than ,50 indicates substantive meaning. The item, with 
the highest loading suggests a security connotation for this factor. The second, third, and 
fourth items suggest rewajds through the work itself, an afchievement or .motivatiott 
orientation similar to the, context /of Herzbei^^s motivator factor. This inteipretation 
seems to be supported by the fifth item; if one assumes that fajm^s is defined in terms 
of .personal worth* throu^ job productivity. The sixth, item does not seem consistent with 
tife previ'ous five. Ho>yever, the seventh certainly is. . ' ^ . ' . i \ \ * • 
' Six of these seven items suggest that.. '"the first factor should be interpreted as 
indip^ting a desire for job' security through achievement pr-accomplishment on the job. It 
is miggestive of a personal orientation based on the belief that an individual \frho"perfonris 
Veil on his job and makes himself valuable to. his employing agency will thereby have job 
security. Tfie. security envisiojied by the worker involved several work dimension,,, 
indicated by the iteois loading on this* factor. Items five j^ind seven are descriptive of a job 
that would be respected^ by others; Addijiopally,. it would not be likely' that anyone 
dding*such work would be laid off, or terminated. Taken together, these items suggest a 
situatio^j in whith the." lbwer4eveluieeds.of M|islow's hier archy ^e satisfied. This fat)tor, 
cionsequenjfly, has been named Secyirity^TRlrough Job AcccMrnplishment.* " : 

The items loading on Factor II— Social Interaction Orientation— are:i ^ , * " 



4 

4 



Item 
' No." 


' ; \ Item Content ' ^ 


;r Factor 
Loading. , ' • 


21- 


, - Being able to.^york^itK people who t6ink as, 
much of me as tay friends do ' /■ 




' 20 ' 


Being able to talk and have fun wtth the other 
people working there ' * , ' / . 


■ .64, , ' 




JBeing something you can talk to your- friends . 
aboutafter work ' . . 




^ 


B^ing able tc^ work with people whp*like nie 




'26 


A,supcr»4sor who is willing to help *yoq- with* . 
your off-the-job problems ... 


. .59 

* • * 


. 29 


'Having a job that is interesting to your friends 


. ,.57 



The. variance (8%) accounted for by this factor is considerably lower than was the 
case, for Factor L the items nonetheless appear consistent, and .reflect a need for social 
interaction both ' within the context of the job and off the job. This factor consequently 
has been labeled Social Interaction Orientation. 

Theitenxs toading qn Eactor III— Materialistic Orientation— are listed: 

• / , ; Item . • . - ^ Factor 

' . Nb^ " ^ ' \ V /. Item Content Loading 

1 A ptkxi td pay doctors' bills 711. , ^ 

,3 ' A good vzcatiQU each year * ^ .70 

' . , 4 ' A good retirement plan, . ' .67 

' ' ; • ' . 19 Being a1?le to work with pepple who are friendly .54 

'\ -6 • A good hospitalization 'plan ,,.53 

. ' P^nowing there-is a gqpd cH^rrce of being .52 

*, ' \prpmot'ed , - 

* * ' 

The variance (7%) accq>jnted for by the factoi: was similar to Factor II. The factor 
seems readily tinterpretable: Four of the first, five items reflect concern with fringe 
b^^its. This suggests a. materialis'tid orientation toward the job, with a higher valuation 
of the job as it is woi^h mbre, in a materialistic sense. (This^ interpretation is supported by. 
the fact that gockl pay,' alst> faaded onvtliis factor, though its loading of .41 was too lowt 
for it to be used as a'prijnary b^sis forractorinterpre^^^^ The remarkable consistency 
'of fringe, benefit loading,' togetlief With the' absence of loadings reflecting content of the 
work itself suggests that this, factor ^eflgcts'.materialistic, as opposed* to intrinsic, needs. It . 
dbnsequeritly has be^n labelisd' Materialistic Orientaticlri.' ^ • • 

The iUms loading on Factot'IV—Econjomia 'Instrumentality listed: 

:\ * Item V , / / • Factor ^ 

V' ;; ,No. * . , » Item Content ... Loading* 

* ' * -15 , Being able to. buy things I'havealwlays wanted, , .74 

^ \ '14 Bein^.^letpbuyalotof new things*- ' .71 * * " 

^ ^ , ."*16- Beingable to'bjuy-thifi^^i need ' * ' .54 * 

■Tliis Jactor accounts f6r 6% pif the^variante.^The three items' loading, higher than .5 
on this factor are remarkably conji^t^nt in cohtent; the factor has teen labeled Economic 
jiistrumentaKty. . ' ^ * " '/ , /; ' - - . ' ' 

• The Jteiifis. loading on Factoi: -Vr-Esteem Satisfacfibn. Through Work— are: 

. - ^Item . ; "J ' . Factor' / 

. '.No. ^ _ . Jtem Content . \/ / -Loading 



. 12-* Feeling Jitoud of ypur job , : * ' * ' .75 
/'l ' Good pay* !^ ' V t ' • . ' .49 



1 



\" ' 10 ^ Beipg able toiaothe-type of work" you always \ .48 ^ 

• ' ' wgjitedtoxlo V , 

^' Being ahle tO;^ take pride 4n what y^ou do . ,45 ' / • 

^ . '-.-/IS 'A lot Of thne,off without losing, pay ' • , —,48 ' - * • 

- Items with loadings fojver than .50 werfe listed for Factor V in order to facilitate 
ihterpretaftioh.' This factor accounted for 5% of the variance in the matrix. With the 



exception ^of Item 1, Good Pay, the items loading positively reflect a self -actualization or 
esteem th^me, with surprising clarity. Th'e item loading negatively, as well as Good Pay, 
probably s^ggestsHis noted by Jacobs (1970)— that for workers in the lower end of the 
socioeconomic scale, pay may have much more instrumentality for esteem satisfaction 
than is trup for workers at higher socioeconomic status levels. Given this. Factor V is 
strongly su^estive of Esteem Satisfaction Through Work, and, consequently, this label 
has been stoplied to this factor. This factor reflects an underlying motivation by the 
worker to satisfy the highest level of need in Maslow's hierarchy of needs. 

Factopi I and V are interpreted as motivational in natute, with the end-state being 
different for each. These two factors relate mo§t to the intrinsic aspects of the job, while 
Factors are most heavily weighted by extrinsic facets of the job. 



xLac 



Forced-Choice Response Conditipn 

Table 26 also shows item loadings on the five factors ^xjaracted in the forced-choice 
response coiidit'ion. As with the factor loadings in the Like^i^-type condition, the items 
loading on , the forced-choice factors were inspected to develop a basis for factor 
interpretation. This led to very unsatisfying results. There were three problems. First, me 
' items with I high loadings jdid not form; consistent pictui;ps, as was the case with the 
Likert-type , factors. Second, the number of goals loading on each factor was, on the 
averajge,'low. Third, the reliabilitfes (see Table 3) of the goal statements in this condition 
were generally lower. All these observations indicate that there probably was insufficient 
relialDle variance within the forced-choice correlation matrix to provide for the reliable 
identification of fectors. This sugges^ts that an effort to interpret the forced-choice 
response factors might ^be misleading. For this reason, no effort at interpretation has been 
• made. ^ / ^ 

Analysis of Factor Scores ♦ ^ «. 

After rotated factors were identified, factor^ scores were computed for each of the 
individuals within the total sample, for each of the factors," and for each of the response 
conditions. (This analysis was conducted for the forced-choice response condition as a 
cross-check on the low reliability interpretation of. the item loadings n^ted in that set of 
rotated factors.) These" factor scores were then correlated with the psychological tests, 
and with the JDfarea scores. The results are shown in Ta^ble 27. The relationships shown 
in tHis table serve as a vehicle for content validation of the factors and the interpretations 
givery them earlier. 

/Factor I was labeled Security Through Job Accomplishment. This label suggests .a 
belief that an individual becomes of value to his employer through the excellence of his 
job performance, thereby, attainmg job securit^l^ The pattern of correlations of the 
psychplogical tests with Factor I teiid^ to support th|s interpretation. While the correla- 
tions .are generally low, significant positive lelationships were found with tests thought to 
'^easure Protestant Ethic values and an Expectation of Success Through Accomplishment. 
/Significant negative correlations were found between Factor I, on the one hgncj, and 
^ Powerlessness, Normlessness, and Cynical Distrust of People, on the other. While it* sliould 
be reemphasized that these correlations ye* generally low, the pattern of rela^ipnsljips'is 
nonetheless quite supportive of the interpretation/given Factor I. \^'' I 

'The extent of support for the interprefatio/i givea Factor *II is, however,\n^|t as 
great. Factor II has been 'Interpreted a§ .a social opentation. Three psychological tests 
correlated significantly. with Factor II. These were Achiewrhent Motivation, Nqrmlessness, 
and Value Isolation .(negative). , Examination of the ite^n contents of these tests'* sugg^ts 
how this pattern of xiorrelations could' hiav^e occurred. The me^fsur^ of Achievement 
Motivation is phrased in terms of respect for someone Vho gets ahead. It is reai^onable 
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Table 27 



Correlations of Factor Scores With Psychological Tests and 
Job Description Index Areas 





LikertType 


Forced-Choice , 


Item 


Factor 


Factor 

• 




1 


tl 


III 


IV 


V 


1 


It 


Mi 


IV 


V 


Psychological Test 






















Cynical Distrust of ^ 










J, 












People 






-HP 


10 




.14 


-.01 • 


.16 


— OR 


—.05 


Cynical Distrust of 






4 


• 














Organizations 




— no 

— .U5J 




1Q 


10 

.11/ 


09 


— 14 


03 


00 


— 07 


Weak Self-Regard 


—.14 


.14 


—.01 


.1 1 


-.29** 


.19 


.14 


-25* 


-.09 


.10 


Achievement Moti* 






















vation 


.11 


.28** 


.13 


.15 


.06 


-.12 


-.06 


-.22* 


^05 


-.21* 


Time Sense 


.08 


.08 


-.02 


-.18 


.26** 


^.13 


-.21* 


-.16 


.16 


-.08 


Protestant Ethic 




.13 


-.10 


-.13 


.19 


-.08 


.02 


-.10 


-.06 


-.05 


Expectation of Success 








1!^ 


1 9 




01 


— ni 




— 09 • 


Powerlessness 


-.20* 


-.01 


.14 


.02 


-.10 


.11 


. .13 


.01 


-.19 


-.01 


Meaninglessness. 


-.15 - 


.03 " 


.05 


.20* 


-.27** 


.17 


.13 


.to 


-.20* 


.16 


Normtessness 


-;22* 


.22* 


-.04 


,27** 


-.20* 


^^ 


.22* 


.06 


-.02 


.20* 


Value Isolation 


-.12 


-.20* 


-.12 


.20* 


-.22* 


.34** 


.03 


.27** 


-.10 


.15 


Self-estrangement 


-.16 


-.16 


-.08 


-.01 


-.19 


.22* 


.01 


.16 


-.09 


.10 


*Work Demands 


.04 


.17 


.18 


.04 


.07 


.07 


.12 


-.17 


-.10 


.19 . 


.Orierttatiojjr Toward 




















• 


^ • Work 


-.09 


-.12 


: .19 


.24* 


-.10 


• .15 


.02 ' 


.15 


.05 


-.09 


JDI Areas 










f 












Satisfaction With Work 


.10- 


.16 


.09 


-.r6 


.27** 


-.11 


.19 


-.01 


.02 


-.05 


Satisfaction With ' 






















Supervision 


.04 ^ 


-.02 


.06 


.03 


.10 


-.21* 


-.03 


-04 


-.03 


-.08 


' \ Satisfaction With Pay . 


-.10 


.20* 


-.17 


-.08, 


.07 


.01 


.18 


.03 


.07^ 


-.05 


\satisfaetion With . 






















Promotions 


" .11 


.25* 


-.20* 


.02 


.20* 


-.01 


.19 




-T04 ^ 


-.12 


' Satisfaction With 






















Co-Workers 


.18 


.17 


-.01 


-.11 


.15 


-.06 


.00 




.06 


-.19 



•p<.05; Vp<.Q1. 



that this could be positively correlated with social orientation. The correlation with Value 
Isolation is ^Iso reasonable. It is a measure of alienation from the people the respondent 
workB with; someone with a social orientation should not feel alienation. Conflict does ^ 
occur in that Nprmlessness (a feeling that it is not necessary Joy stick by the rules) 
correlates" positively with this factor. This is the only case in which its correlation is not 
the same sign as Value Isolation. While a case could be made for this,' it is purely an ad 
hoc explanation. 

One test , correlated sign&icantly with Factor III. The items in this test, Cynical 
Distrust of (Organizations, reflect a basic apprehension of exploitation by "big business." 

■ ■, . ■ ^ . . ■ 



ii seems quite reasonable that a m^erialistic orientation would be coupled with this 
apprehension^ and with the dissatisfaction with promotions foynd in the JDL 

Several tests correlated with Factor IV. Three of these reflect the anomie thought to 
tJharacterize the disadv^taged. The fourth reflects a desire for structured wqrk as 
opposed to change. These also are thought to be reasonable .relationships, p that 
Factor IV itself, seeing the job in terms of its economic instrumentality, probably also is 
suggestive of disadvantagement. ^ 

Several significant relationships were also found with Factor V, Given the inter- 
|)retation of that factor as self-estee'm through work, the pattern of*^ relationships with the 
psychological tests is quite consistent. First, Weak Self-Regard is negatively related to 
Factor V at the .01 level. Time Sense is positively related at th^e same level. Meaning- 
lessness, Nprmlessness, and Value Isolation are all negatively related, the first at th^ .01 
level. Finally, the JDI Satisfaction With Work scale was^ppsitiv^y^cgtiTelated at the .01 
level Viih this factor. , ^ 

The strength of association between scores on each of the five identified factors and 
the five subscales of the Supervisor's tlating Form was assessed by' means of Pearson 
product moment correlations. There were no significant relationshipsl9bserved between 
these two variables. 

Examination of Table 27 also^pports the earlier dec^iqn not to attempt inter- 
pretation'of the forcedK:hoice response condition factors. Of trhi^S correlations for each 
response condition shown in this Table, 23 were significant for Cfie Likert-type factors. 
Only 11 yvere significant for the forced-choice response conditiom^This is a reasonable 
outcome of the lower observed reliabUities in the first forced -choice condition, and 
confirms the conclusion that .the forced-choice factors probably are not sufficiently 
reliable to 1fe interpreted. 

0 ■ • 
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chapter 4 

DtscussroN . 



FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS • / ' . 

A necessarily initial objective of this project, the development of methodology for 
the measurement of work goals and expectations of PSC enrollees, was substantially 
achieved. The differences ,cited between response conditions with respect to observed 
significant relationships showed that the response formats either (a) were not tapping^ the 
same dimensions, or (b) were not equally powerful in discriminating between subjects. 
The results from one response condition were not comparable to those from the other 
response condition. The . fact that the fir5t section of the questionnaire (goals ''rating) 
included the same items for both response formats 'indicated that the forced-choice 
methodology was probably responsible for the noncomparable results. As ' previously, 
noted, the forced-choice condition involved an incomplete paired-comparison of all the 
goals, because of the lengths of the questionnaire that, would have been necessary for a 
complete paired-comparison. 

This' lack of comparability of results between response conditions, together with the 
low reliability coefficients associated with the questionnaire in the forced-choice format, 
is the basis for concluding that the forced-choice methodology, coupled with aij incom- 
plete paired-comparison, is not as powerful as the Libert-type response condition* The 
reliability coefficients associated with most sections of th6 Likert-type response format 
were themselves n^ginal in size. It w^uld seem, then, that the Likert-type ^estionnaire 
is the preferred form for eliciting responses to the content items used in this project. 

An additional basis for such an inference* poncems the comparisons betweqp 
response conditions of tests that, were administered in identical forms (the JDI and the 
OrientatioiK^Toward Work test). While the differences between reliability coefficients for 
each response condition varied in magnitude, one was very large (.33); others were in the 
.09 to .10 range. Taken together, these differences suggest a differential impact of the" 
questionnaire on the enrollees as a function of the type of response condition* Therefore, 
only results obtained' through use of the Likert-type format will be considered in this 
section. ^^/l 

other objectives of this project were (a) to measure the world-of-work values of PSC 
entrants, and changes in them as a iunction of experience with the work environment, 
and (b) to establish the relation between these values (and changes in them) and 
attainment of desired objectives of the PSC Program. 

In exploring the relation between changes in the entrants' worki-of-work values and 
attainment of PSC Program objectives, data reflecting the curreiflT efnployment statifs of 
participating entry-level enrollees were collected. Continued participation iif, or successful 
completion of, the PSC Program was to be related to the measured world-of-work values 
of each enrollee. Originally, a significant attrition rate had, been anticipated. However, 
when the termination rate of entry-level enrollees from Session I to Session ir was 
.determined, it was found to be relatively low. For the Washington, D.C. area sample, the 
retention rate was 80%, which compares favorably with retention rates reported for 
seyeral similar programs conducted by private industry. Ford Motor Company reported 
retention rates of 78 and 79% for two groups of ex-hard-core unemployed (Johnson, 1969). 



Current status information was obtained for only 60 of thg ^^^g^^^ had 

. ts"^^^^ nr;L«s„c: 

^e, to.the extent that, at the end of ^'-X^IS ^7'^^^^^^^^ 
• rXir uTerteS rlw 5?reL%S.nraae ^anaje„tr,.,eve> .OUP. 
The oSni'ational sodalization that could.occut over ""f'^L goals shown in the 
■ WhUe subjects in both group^.-dismminated among the '7'=. ^^^^^^ 

work. The least valued outcomes of work, for both groups, were urd 
and Interpersonal Relations With Friends foUnwv - " 

. Implications of these anff other simUarities were as follows. 

Q) Since values rated highest reflected mterest m the worK ana m 

„„ ,o., the 

^"^«°" rboth the ai.ee ^l^^^^^ZT^^I^^^^ 

\ Class value system" witli its emphasis °" ^^^'^7^"^'"^; Xlv m 

ability^ most enrollees, unde.mploym^^^^^^^^^ XXZ^ Zt could^e 

because it 'is perceived as less ^^f^^^f/f^^^^^^ 

pferformed well was considered probable, m view ot tne eniry leve j 

the enrollees. * ^^^^ the entry-level enrollees did 

no. ^.Z::ZZ^ of^Tl:;£.L t.e,uen.,y associate with the "hard-eore 

. ""Xr„ nTonduetea si, months W. f^^^^Z^X^Xt^^^^'^^. 
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outcome of their work; this may reflect the effect of working in a very large, pnmanly 
rule^bound organization. The males also rated the goal of -Being Able to Take Pnde in 
What You Do as less important than in Session i: To what extent this^shift was related to 
the jobs held and/or to 'decreased salience of this need through partial satisfaction is 
undetermihed. . ' ' ^. , 

The enrollees also placed lower values on several other go^s: (4) Able to Work witn 
People Who Think as Much of Me as My Friends Do, (b) Knowing Your Fnends Respect . 
You for the Work -You Do, and (c) Able to Work With People Who Like Me. Decreased 
evaluation of these goals could be due to one .or more of several reason|..Twi5 possible 
reasons that have been considered are as follows: ' . ' , ■ ^ e\u • 

(1) Decreased anxiety . The -higher initial rating reflected the anxiety of the 
individual concerning -his acceptance by co-workers. He. anticipated difficulty m moving 
into the established work group, and was anxious concerning the success 'of his efforts. 
The lower Session 11 ratipg indicates that su'ccess was achieved and less anxiety is now 

(2) R^raisa/ of job requirements. The earlier ratings reflected those- job 
aspects that were deemed necessary by persons with littje job experience. Over time, the 
requirements for an acceptable job have changed. The individual has reappraised what is 
seen as necessary for a "liked"' fob, and this is li f ted by the changed scores. 

it was previously mentioned that underemployment was likely, considering the 
entry-level jobs and the level of the entrants. The lesser value placed .by ;nales on Pnde m 
Work and Promotions, as well' as the females' expressed desire for a less structured, 
routinized job seem relevant to such a consideration. , - • ' 

^ In general, the degree of value congruence between entry-level enrollees and those.in 
the upgrade component of the PSC Progranr was'very high. Part of the planned purpose 
of the PSC Program was that the entry-level enrollees be marginal dr hard-core unem- 
ployed. .TJiis point wUl be dealt with later; for now, the group will be considered 

marginal workers. ■ ^ • ^ . w u u „o«^ 

- The implications of this result, for the type of training program that should be used, 
are relatively straightforward. If differences in world-of-work values and commitment to 
work do exist between the marginal worker and employees with sticcepful job histones, 
then a training program emphasizing a psychological approach (e.g., one of attitude 
change) might be more produdtlve. However, if various barriers and 'situations (e.g., lucK, 
according to-'Ferman [1970] would be one, such factor) contribute to maintaining this 
marginal population, then a program focused more on social and institutional changes 
might be more effective. - • ' ^ . 

As Gurin (1970) pointed out, an unfortunate . tendency in the past has been to 
conceive of psychological and situational approaches as opposites. In his view-, a training 
program for marginal or hard-core unemployed, focused on motivational and attitudinal 

■ problems to. the exclusion of reality factor's, is as much in error as those attempting to 
deal with the problems of poverty ty assuming that chihges in the opportunity structure 
and other institutional values will automatically e liminate^any motivational problems. . 

The necessity for attention to the motivational and attitudinal problem^ of trainees 
is reflected in the conclusions reported by. Kirch^ner and Lucas (1972). These writers felt 
that "An obvious key to the hard-core problem, then, is motivation or lack of it. (p. 61)- 
Findings of their report indicated that more of the older, less intelligent minonty 
individuals stayed with thd training program than those who were younger and betteif 
edbcated. Johnson (1969) also pointed out that men and women migrants to the North 

• of age 45 or over, are less likely than young blacks to-.turn down entry-leyel jobs that 
may appear to be dead-end. Johnson felt that, for the 45-and-over age group, the end. 
objective is steady work qt a fair salary. , > • . • . 



^' * Irifereiitl&hy, conclusions leSifd finding siich/lis are presented Jiere would iridicate that 
mapy ot Maxd'(i)se 4^e]np\oy^, especially the youpger individuals,' are awanle- of anS 
have inte^^isttizfed ^any of .tHe.*wol:ld-pf-work values of the larger society, Th^^as{5irations 
"of the lai^g^ ^ciefe often have Jaeeii internalized as well, frequently, leading' to unaehiev- 
. abte^amiHtion o^.^e of/tl\fe'se younger Individual^. Such indiviclua^s o^ten fopk down, 
^ofi'jfchQSQ 'jpbs foV' which ihey tire' q^aLlified, ignoring their lack of trainings for morfe 
'•ttiaa^tafele^^^^ A ' • , ' ' - . • ' • ' . ' _ ^ 

. ' ,y iirfer^no0$Vo?''this, tyije; would^ al8o>9rtaiji to the results of thi§ project. The f^mal^S 
^.ha^^'le^^pfic^^^^ and, generally, had relatively higher 

' expejrtatiptt^^^^ the entJ^4^vel jobs^^ .As refliefcted in ' the JDF fesultsrw^yweli * 

Ihpse^previOM nCqre ol adrop in job satisfaction bejtWeerf Sessiap I an4 , 

S^opjl'ick tte iferMes: 'tJha![i'foi^^^^ Tl\is result could reflect ilisappointment of 

' the ^piratiohVan^ goals .ch^ the la^er soCie^i, which .had been intei^ialized 

im Peking- io' telate; any.*&s^^ values o^^ej? ^Ime to attain'ment of ; desired 
obiectivq^ ot j*u&r'PSC "i?rog^^ df -a job or Successful completion oi^. the 

jj.CDe:am,- are cpieriitt, that sufficient ii^fqlroafeion ofi the 
enrqflfees ^)eei>\avaiJable. in .ihe absence of swh data, superviserfe' ratings on fiv? different 

'dimensiojis:^erfo adja&tip!eni;, motivation, stability, ^and potential-^wejre used as' 

the' criterion vanaWe^ fojc the' predictors of v^ue changes over yme,! and' the entry -level 

. PSC emoliees .were broken out in subgrou^ing&^Qn,. the basis of sex^nd ethnic group/ 
.dnly.twapf the. j^bgrojupjngs (white males and black females) were of sufficient size for 
the resulting cbtr^lations tor b6 oj .acceptable jeliability. . . ; ^ ^ ' . i ' 

.ThQ best siijgle predictor of , supervisory ratings yras ^h^ value category of Grati^- 
cation Demands.'. ibcreased ratings of this value itatcgory for Session II were positiv^y 
associated, witii ^^penjiso^y ratings' ok ajl fjve dimensions. Interestingly, three orthe five 

cgoa^, withitl* this ..value category ar^ the same, three goals that Comprise fhe Economic, 
Instxumentatity'.factor, one of the factors idefftified through a factor ahalysis perform^ 

',6n all- 32 goals. ' * -X ' 

jOne possible basis for Ifte pervasive association ^between ratings of this value 
category 'and the supervisory-ratings is as follbws/Xhe goals conffnon to this v^ue 
.category and* thel identified factor pertain to buying, the purchasihg* power afforded by^ 
the job. To the extent that the ehjoUee' sees th^ job as providing tfte m6an§ wfiefeby^ 
desired ends -can he -aliaiiidd, there should be increased motivation to' relsCiH the'«job. 
Upward .mobility yfeuld- be more .salient fD& such an individual, as higheMevel jobs 
provide increased instrumentality '.for obtaining ^oals..The wo/ker, motivated to retain the . 
present job arid move upv^£ur2,' musj; ensure ttet &^iOrable evaluations arp provided by the - 
.supervisor. The^more the employee convinces the' supervisor of his job'ipotivation and 
interest in good performance, the highei: should be the ratfngs given the employee on 0 
scales. » * ' " ^ ^ ^ ' ,^ , ; 

The consistejit significant associations bet\yeen ratings of Value Category III and the • 
supervisory scales held for black Xem'ales and all entry-lev^ efirolleeb combined. The ' 
relatignship between two of - the' supervisory scales (Performance and Stability) werp not 
significanli for the white male ^oup, probably because of the small group size (N 15). 
Another po^ible iasis for the .pattern of relationships, is that those individuals most 
interested in •hgiding their jobs^ areT simply, more cotii^i&nt, they^^try to ..please .their', 
supervisors. Still a third possibility fs an artifact of measurement- the/*halb effect** where 
multiple 'ratings o^ an objector person by a jitd^ tend to .be rel^tted by a **carry-over*'-of 
evaluation' from one to 'another rating categofy.^ ' ^ / • ' - ' J 

\ For the black female group,; increased predictive, efficiency of supervisory ratings 
would result from inclusion' of the ratings of th^'^alue categories of Interpersonal 



Relations Wflh CoAVork^rs and Inter^qn^ Relations With Sliperyi^brs- Incr^ks^ emiix- 
atiq^.of these twb .categories yy^Cs a^ciafed with t^p of "the stipervisory r#i% scales^ 
Adjustment arid ^^oteqtial. - \ - . . /* ^^y- ' , • " • . 

A significant negative relationship tetweeh increased evaluation qf ,Extrijiiic Benefits 
. and rated performance o/ tl^e. worker oTdkerved for all subjects cdmbmed. PbssilSly, 
copceip for these goals oould relate' to, some nosi-^ofk rejated activity, such as iiieetings./ 
If -so, these work absencesi could res;ilt in the .^pj^ryisor.ratjiig a subo3rdinate*lower. JV.hye ; 
the rejation^ps bejtween 4ncreased, valuation of tius pat^orjrand the re&.aining super^ ' 
visory. rating scales are not\ significant; .they *are all negative This pattern inight ^aih' 
reflect .thV^'^hdo effect'' dis^^^ ,c I - . \: 

» . -;.A coiiciusioi] concerning the supervisory ratings arldjhe subordinate?' ratings o| the 
^vatue*. categpri^ is that the use of two categories— (a) Ihctrihsic Benefits md Gratifi-^ 
cation .Demands--wx)uld be mos^ effective for predicting , supervisory ratings/ Fpri^^k_ 
females, increased predictive efficie/^cy for ratipig of ^djustment*and Potentij^ would be 
gamed including the , value x:ateg6ries of (a) Intetpersonal Uelati5>nis With thf'Supd^br 
and (b> inj^rperspnal lieUtions With Co'Wbrke^^^^ • „ - 

In relating score? on the psychological tests to the' five su^rvisory subscales,^ one 
' patjem' w?s noted that involved rated stability of 'the worker. It cprrdated with s<*ores on 
several psychoiogical t^sts-in the fojlqwihi manfier': negatively with 'Weak Self- Regard, 
positively . with time Sense, negatively with l^eaninglessness, mid negatively ^with . 
- Splf-Estrangement.\ / . • ' ' . ^' ^ ^ • : 

When the- ratings given by supervisors ip PSC enrolle^s ^on the five scales were 
compared with the ^rajiings given tJie average non-fSC ^ubgrdinMe, there were no signifi- 
cant 'differehces iyetween the^tatings^given esich tyt)e of subordinate* ' ; . 
^ The behayior qf.the supervisor. has been^und to' have appreciable effect upon the- 
-^orW and behavior (e.g!, VRon^, i*970a). The Job, 0escripfiop Index '9J:ea that' 
relktecCto .the majority pf the^ supervisory subscales was the Satisfaction With Supervision^ 
ar^a. Scores on this jpb area were positively associated with ratings^ on the Supervisor's 
Ilating Form s^ibscales of Adjustment, Motivation^ an^ Stability of the worker. The PSC ^ 
enroUee^ rated the leadership jibehavtbr of their superyi^pr on the dimensions of Considera* " 
tion and* initiation of Structure. * RegUlts ihdjcated tha't^blacks^ rated their sup€?rviso^5. 
lower 4n exhibiting Cogsiderat^on behavior^ ftiap' did Whites. Black ^^female supervisors 
were rated lowest qn engaging, in InitiaVion of Structure acstivi ties.. , ^ * • , / 

Johnson (1969) and Van Brui^t <197'2)',repdrt. cpmments^origiuating i 
sector concerning .'the impact of supervisory behavior and ' attitudes 6ft the success of 
programs focused on the hard-qofe unempl0yed^The new trainee^frdm the *|Jiard-core'y 
category is generally, less th^ " fully trusffhg , of the" motives ^nd 'intentions, of th^ 
employer. . the trainee does a certain a^iount pf "testing" in which he attempts' to. 
determine the employer^^ sincerity and. io]terest> As ihe employer's representative, the 
first-line siipervisor is io an ^spe.cially visibly sui.d Sensitive position. Jo'l!he extent that He. 
is able to understand the moth^ation underlying' the ">testing -behavior'* exhibited^ by, tlxe. 
trainee, -can avoid being adversely affected. by>^'ffereht life-styles; and is cdhcerhed with 
communicating witji the trainee^ the JikelihoddJltat ai^ tfainee will rc^ppnjd iii a' positive 
, fashion iqcreases* Develpphlenjb tmstt Sn/ the intentions' *of the* employer and the 
supervisor Is^ an iniportant factor in' tli§; evoluti^^ qf the -traihee^ itfto a, productive 
;>m,ember of. the labor force. ' \ \, ' ' - " 

/ . The dfcre^d tru§t in' .others and their ifiptives^, on the pzrrt' of both' males and 
females in Session II, niay reflect a need for'a^ditidfial first-line supervisory training. ' * 

6ne ^critical facet oX the siipervispr-strb ordinate relationship is communie'ation/ 
.perception. 'Since a significant percentage of those individuals classified as **hard-core 
unemployed** - are blaclc,^ differences in .black- white perceptions, attitudes, and^life^ styles 



ot ^WiOiov^ni importariice in developing ' effective srup^msory .styles^- Th.?^ ettaic 
group effect upon .supervisory .ratings 'of Consideration ' and ihitiatibn of Struchire 
reflects, this need..' / / ' ' * - ' - 

. , ' Using^tlie Jpb Description Index (Smitii, fcendall, and Hulin, 1969) .as a measure oif 
Job ^jfcisfakion^ MUutinqvich (1971) compared! the' job.^tisfacticm. of" both ami 
white^Iue- and white^oUar empfe>yees under participative^ ^d authoritatiVi? supervisory 
, styles*^. .The. ^r^lts indicated Jhat, ^egfp eniphDyees^ both ^lue- sini'yfhit^ollBXy have 
gi^^r job .satisfactipn ^tJian.do wJKite blueTCollar workers, but less than whit^. whit€H:c4lar 
empjoyees. ^mploye'^ expres&ed gr^a^r jpb satisfaction under participative ^than Undet 
itfiithori^ive sup4ryis6ry style* Generally, ethnip , group rnepibership found, ti) 
influBMe.jpb satisfaction duty xninimally. ' , ? - . / • ' 

,,..Mth respect to jpb satisfaction, .TQng and, Pass (1970) stated that the average black 
tejndustjry feels, a greater .conqem ttian tlj^ average white r^arding pe^eiv^d mjustice.s.. 
Since these ineiuded "^uch things as rejection for jobs and opportunities for gfOmoti^n, 
failure of thej^rganization to satisfy thesfe, needs would pe ^expected to result in lo\y€T job. 
. sati^factipn. . - * ' "• ' ; / ' • ' . . . ' " ' : • ' . 

Slboum and Sbrawser (197.2), wKo mailed Porter*s (lp61) need saiisf^iciion qu^tion- 
naire to black and.pthef Qertifi^, PUbjic Aceoyntants, report^' that black C9As generally 
express a greater need d^^ciency. than do other CPAs. ^11 t^pondents indicated that the^ 
*large,st.deficiencies^occur?ed ^ the.self-actuajiization aHd cqmpejnsatlori hee<3 categories. . 

*' Studies such^ as tiie pre,ceding, which ar$ specifically* focused, on the variable of race, 
jusing.a particular methodology or question nairet have, not been" sufficiently numerpus to 
answjer. many reievgrtt 'research- questionfrespeciallj^ with .fespect. to '.the Wue^ollar, 
. unskilled, ^^and Semiskillad pb3|tions. Triaridi&Jand 'Malpass (1,971) concluded from a series 
. Of "studfes by Trian^is^i Feldman, aid l4fv^y'(1976^ l97ia, W71b) that '\ . . there are 
-ien>ii^e Wiri.diJ^ejrences in'^he.perpept5on,of the social, environment.'* 

XDne. Qf ^hev^iiffieutties encountered in ^s.uch Comparative studies was illustrated inr'a 
[x&potlhy Bloom and Barry (1967)/ FjK>m the. results of, a questionnaire administered to 
^.'&m plies of blacks (in Janitdpal xk unskilled, and semiskilted jobs)' and wiiites (primarily in 
' maintenance pQ5itl6ns at alt*skiO levels)," it was concluded' tha^ the blacks probably did 
not have thp same fJereeptiop/of the questionnaire itemsW did the whites. While such a 
conclusion is in agreement witV that reached by Triandis ar^ Malpass (1971), it points up 
, the necessity for additional basic researcti^ concerning ethnic giroup similarities and 
^lifferenc'es. ^ ^ . ' > • . ^* 

.'To what extent studies conducted in an academic environment can help satisfy this 
jieed. ffi questionaWe. One'sych ?tudy,' conducted b^ I^ichards and Jaffee (1972), was 
focysed* oh the <juestion .of interracial differences^hat could occur when blacks -were 
supervising. whites. , One finding reported by these researchers was that the race (black or 
.white) affeeted the. behavior .of 'white subordinates. While the researchers felt that a 
possible difference ' between black ajpd white supervisors was. that black supervisors 
enjitWd . . fewer behaviors that related to being an effective supervisor,** findings such 
as those of Lewit and Abner (1971) should be consider^! These authprs found signifi- 
cant, black and whitfe semanjbic^differences ^ith respect to several significant «6ncepts. 
.'These differences were with respect to both an encoding task (ratings 'of concepts on 
^ semantic differential scales) and the decoding task (identifying the^^ncept which had 
len encoded by anotRer subject). ^ ^ ' 

^/Findings and conclusipns such as those by TriandiSj et al. (1970, 1971a,b) and Lewit 
di^l^, Abner (1971)^musfcJb*e considered in tlTe development of any study aimed at 
'identifying black- white similarities and differences. . ' 

,1 O^her than the previously mentioned Slocum and Strawser (1972) study, none of 
||he niip^ter^s reports concemi^ig job satisfaction and motivation to work have included 
''racfe. as' ar'^^ariible. ' ; 



Implications of these findings are most salient for supervisory training needs. The 
developers of any comprehensive training course would need to draw heavily from results 
such^as those presented above. Additionally, courses for enroUees could profitably incliide 
one or more sections dealing with the same topics. The findings cited here constitute the 
primary basis for several of £he recommendations -th^t are prese nted at . th e end of this 
chapter. ' 

The two most reasonable alternatives for explaining the pattern of results with 
respect to characteristics of the personnel are that (a) they are not the "hard-core 
unemployed," because the hard-core were systematically excluded from the program in 
favor of better qualified' applicants, or (b) they^are the **hard-core unemployed," but the 
characteristics and values frequently ascribed to this group need ' to be revised because 
'they are actually congruent with those of Other workers. . ^ 

From the results of the^ literature review, alternative (b) would seem jx5 be an 
acceptable explanatibn, several studies fouild a high degree of value congruence between ^ 
hard-core unemployed and various other groupings of workers. However, the behavioral 
indices (supervisors' ratings and attrition) call this explanation into question. A point 
generally agreed, upon by workers in theLarea is that attendance/punctuality is a problem 
common to the ex-hard-core unemployed. InfereAtially, the high supervisory ratings 
assigned PSC entry-level enrollees do not reflect attendance problems. While the attrition 
rate is comparable to similar programs in the private sector, there is a critical difference: 
Most programs in the private^^ sector seem to have emphasized to a greater extent some 
direct means of displaying their interest and encouragement' to the ex-hard-core (i.e., 
buddy systems, coaching, counseling, going to their homes and getting them when they 
were absent). — . ' 

Several program developers in the private sector have Treported that, in their experi- 
ence, Ihe hard-core frequently need much longer to complete a training course than do 
non-hard-core. Information on the extent to which^such modifications were required for 
training courses given the PSC enrollees was not within the provin'ce of this projec};, but 
would 43e relevant to luture decisions affecting the PSG Program." 

The points cited here argue for explanation (a), that the hard-core unemployed were 
excluded from* the program. This has been a problem with many similar programs in both 
public and private sectors. The e mployer, o r hiring ^agency, usually cannot afford to lose 
sight of existing organizati6nal" goals (i.e., production schedules^^ quotas). A common 
assumption is that the hiring of an y significant percentage of hard-core unemployed will 
impact negatively on attaining these goals. As a result,' the employer, or hiring agency, 
often attempts to select those i'n'dividuals whom they feel will be the more productive 
workers. . • • . " ^( 

■ ' . ' i • 

CONCLUSIONS J 

(1) jrhe world-of-worjc values and perceptions of the PSC enrollees were, for the 

most part, congruent with those of the "middle-class value system." 

(2) The presence of only a few changes in the world-of-work values and percep- 
- * tions of the enrollees as a function of job experience, and the high level of 

supervisory ratings, indicate the appropriateness of these values for the work 
environment. " ~ 

(3) The "typical" PSC enrollee probably is underemployed in the entry Jobs, and 
.might continue to be after one promotion. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS r 

The following recommendations are based upon the findings of this project and the 
relevant conclusions reached in the studies cited, in the Introduction and Discussion 
portions of this report. These recommendations are focused on any future changes that 
might be made in the operation of the PSC Program. 

(J) An "Outreach" feature should be added to the PSC Program^ for the purpose 
of recruiting the extremely disadvantaged, both through .direct contacts in the 
disadvantaged community, and through referrals by appropriate agencies. 

* Inclusion of this feature would, of necessity, result in some modifications 
to the existing structure of the PSC Program. One sUch change would involve-a 
shift in the allocation of resources so that more personnel would be ^available 
to engage in "Outreach" activities, if might be^ecessary to choose these 
personnel on the basis ^of' criteria presently used in selecting personnel. 
Sequencing of the PSC Program activities would need fo be considered because 
^)ersons entering through outreach activities might, exhibit values and attitudes 
different from the current enrollees. Restructuring and/or redesign of some 
features of the PSC Program might be necessary. ^ - 

(2) Greater emphasis should be given the entry criterion that the applicant could 
not have obtained the job without PSC Program intervention. 

(3) . Greater emphasis- should be placed upon providing information to, and obtain- 

ing the cooperation of, supervisors of PSC entrants. ^' 
"(4) As new training courses are developed for supervisors of PSC entrants, special 
attention should be paid to topic's that are especially relevant for enrollees 
(e.g., communication, behavioral expectations, and establishment of a sup- 
portive environment).- . ' " • 

(5) Social .skills courses developed for PSC entrants should not be predicated on 
the assumption that the entrant V values are substantially different from those 
of the "middle class," but should emphasize j9b=related behaviors. 

(6) Training courses for PSC entrants should t>rovide for individual reinforcement 
contingent upon progress. These courses should be periodically reviewed for 
appropriateness o*f conteht and delivery, in light of student characteristics. 

(7) Courses for PSC entrants should .be substantially tied . to job development 
training. The entrant should know the job fpr which he is slated. Trainmg 
methodology should emphasize demonstration and repetitiqn. 

(8) The PSC Program should give increased emphasis to the provision of necessary 
supportive services and counseling, to include extensive vocational counseling. 
Ideally, supportive services, presently provided in varying degrees, would 
include day care services, dental services, legal aid, medical services, financial 
services (including personal budgeting), and transportation. 

(9) A questionnaire should, be developed to increase the effectiveness of thp 
orientation period of th6 program. During orientation, the results of adminis- 
.tration of the questionnaire to the^nrollee could be used to better schedule 
future activities of the enroflee, both through counseling and through 
upgrading 'where indicated. The information gained from the questionnaire 
could provide the training and counseling personnel with possible cues for the 
most effective program sequencing for each enrollee. 

The questionnaire should be presented in a Likert-type response format 
and should -include (a) those goals loading .50 or greater on the five factors 
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identified in this report, (b) the Job Description' fiidgx, and (c) those psycho- 
logical tests developed for ^ this project that were significantly associated with 
one or more of the five identified factors. — jb* ' 
(10) Questionnaires administered to personnel comparable to participants in this 
study should be either of .the Likert-type response format, or— if the forced- 
choice format is used— the questionnaires^'should be relatively brief. 




Chopter 5 *; 
SUMMARY 



This project wasLundertaken.to dfevelop methodology to measure the world-of-w6rk 
values, and changes in them as a function of experience with the work environment, of 
personnel entering Plan D of the Public Services Career (PSC) Program^,. In addition,' the 
, relationships between these values," and changes in them, to attainment of program, 
. objectives were to be studied. n ^ 

Data were collected at two points in time, .from three groups of subjects in five 
different locations, by means of the PSC Enrollee Questionnaire. The three subject groups 
were (a) entry-level eitrollees in the PSC Program, (b) current Federal employees enrolled 
in the upgrade component of the PSC Program, (c) current Federal employees holding' 
jobs Roughly equivalent to- those held by the entry-level personnel. These groups were 
similar iji age and education. The median age's were, respectively, 25.4, 25.4, and 23.6^ 
The mean years of education were, xespectiv&ly, 11.0, ll;5,'and 11.6. 

For the firsL4ata,. collection, pomp^isons among the three groups as to world-of- 
work values and perceptions yielded few 'signifiQant differences. Two categories of values 
wer6 rated highest by all groups: , (a). those values pertaining to benefits intrinsic tp the 
^job' itself, and (b) those pertaining to the' opportunity for self -development. Consensus 
was also obtained on the tWo value categories' rated loy/est: (a), those that reflected the 
gratification of various desires „^s_a function of employment, and (b) those reflecting the 
instrumentality of having a job"' for obtaining, respect and attention from 'friends. Entrjr- 
levef personnel* had 'just entered the PSC Program at the time of Session I. Females 
generally anticipate4 being more satisfied with 'their jobs than did males. The conclusion 
drawn as. a result of Session I was that ehtry-lev^l personnel were very similaf to subjects 
in the -other >two groups. 

Data collection Session II involved a six months' fol lo w- u p. of ,the entry-level 
personnel. Attrition was low, and changes in world-of-work values and perceptions vyere 
minor. The changes that occurred seemed to refect realistic appraisals of the jobs ^leld 
and the working environment.. The females g^^ralfy expressed low^r levels' of satisfaction 
with many job and wQrk. environment aspects, including the stability (routine) of their 

present job. . ' * ' * i ' > ' 

PSC enrollees also completed a form rating their supervispr on the leader behaviors 
of Consideration and Initiation of Structure. Black enrollees leljt that their supervisors 
engaged in fewer Consideration activitie3 than did. the white enrollees. Black female- 
supervisors were seen as engaging in fewer Initiation of Structure activities than black 
male, white male, or. white female supervisors. 

Supervisors rated both PSC subordinates, and their average non-PSC subordinate on 
five scales. There were no significant differences in the. ratings given the' two types of 

subordinates. ^ ' 

_ Reliabilities of tbi^'two response formats' (Likert-type and forced-choice) used for 
alternate 'forms of th^questio»naire were measured by the test-retest method. Those for 
the forced-choice fomVat were genersdh^ low and not acceptable. Reliability coefficients 
for the Likert-type format were gene rally of a marginal ■■.level for use In individual 
measurement. 
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A factor analysis conducted the )»tihgs given 32 goal^ by entry.-level pej^onnet 
resulted in the identif icatiqn of five tactors. These wfere. labeled Security Through Job . 
Accomplishment^ Social Interaction . Orientation, Materiflistic Ojrientation; Economic 

. Instrumentality, -and Esteem Satisfaction Through Work. ' , . 

*" , Several conclusions, were advanced: * 

(1) The.world-of-woi<k values and perceptipns of the PSC*enrpllee were^ for the 
most part, cQngruent with^ those pf'the "middte-class value system."- 

(2) The presence of only a few changes in; the ^orld-of-work values and 
, perceptions of the enrollees as a function of job experience, and the levdl 

of supervisory ratings, indicate the appropriateness of these^ values for the 
work environment. 

. '(3)- The "typical'* PSC enroUee probably ^^underemployed in the entry jobs, 
and mfght' continue to be after one promptipn. * ' , ~ 

Several recommendations fgr Juture operation of the PSC Program .wqre made. 
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App e ndix ^ 



TAXONOMY'bF VALUES AND GOALS WITHIN EACH VALXJE CATEGORY 



Valu^ Category 



Goals 



I« Ektrinslc Benefits 



^SfK Intrinsic Benefits 



III* Gratification Demands 



, IV. Interpersonal Relations 
with Co- Workers 



Intesi^ersonal Relations 
, with Supexfvlsor 



VJ. Interpersonal Relations 
with Family 



* VII. loterpersQ'nal Relations 
with Friends 



VIII. Developke^ital ^eeds 



\ 



1. " Good pay 

2. Good working conditions, like air conditiooing 

3. good vacation each year *r ^ 

A. .A good retirement plan ' / \ 

5. )B.41ng able to work close to home- 

6. A good hospitalization plan 

7. A plan to pay doctor's bills 

8. Being able' to keep the job as lon^ as you want 

9. Being able to take pride in what you do 

10. Being able to do the type work you always wanted 

to do* • , ^ 

11. Knowing there is a good chahce of being ^ 

promoted 



12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 



17. 
18. 

20. 
.21. 



Feeling-proud of your job 
A lot of time off without losing pay 
Being able <to buy a. lot of new things* 
Being able- to buy a>lot of -things I have 

always wanted ' 
^Belng able to buy things' I need 



Being ablg to work with people who think ay 
♦ work is good 

B6lng 'able t'o work with p*eople who like ale* 
Being able to work with people who are* fr.iendly- 
Being able to tall^ and have fun with the other 

^people worlcl^kg there 
Being a}>le to work with people who think ai 
much of me a's my frletidd do 



22. A supervisor who is friendly 
Z3m a supervisor who treats everyone fairly. " 
2A. A supervlspr who tells .you when you have done« 
, a good job on something 

25. A supervisor who helps when you need help 

26. A supervisor wh^ is willing tp help you with 

your off-J:he-job problems . ^ 



27. 



28 



Knowing your family is proud of the ^ork 
you do 4 



Knowing .your friends respect 'you for the 
♦ work you do ^ 

29. Having a job that irf^ in teres ting to your 

* friends 

30. ^Ing something you can talk to your frienis 

^bout aft^r work 

31. .Being able to learn new .things that w,Hl help 
, you get a better job later 

52. Being able to learn to^do something that is \^ 
really hard 
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jippepdix 



JOB DESCRIPTION INDEXa 



Area of Job 



'Satisfaction 



Work 



Supervision 



Pay 



Promotions 



' Fascinating 

Routine 

Satisfying 
. Boring- 

Good , 

Creative ^ 
Respected 
Hot 

Pleasant* 
, Useful 

Tiresome 

Healthful 
. Challenging ^ 

On your feet 

Frustrating 

Simple ' ^ ' 

Endless 

Gives s^nse of accou^lishment 

Asks my advice , . 

Hard to please 
Impolite 

Praises good woVk , 
^S ^tfu l ' ^ 

"■"TuMffiintial 

Up-to-date 

Doe^ * t supervise enough 

Quick tempered 

Tells me where I stand 

Annoying 

Stubborn 
.Knows job well 
'Bad ' 

Intelligent ' 
Leaves me on my own 
Lazy 

Around when needed 



IncomS adequate for normal expenses 
• Barely live on income- ' - * 

Bad . , . 

Income provides luxu^ries 
Insecure 

Lesb than I deserve 
/Highly paid 
Underpaid 

Good^ opportunity for advancement 
^X)pportunity somewhat limited ^ " 
Promotion on ^ilit?y , - 
Dead-end job ^\ 
Good chance for p^^yiotion 
Unfair promotion policy 
/Infrequent promotions 



Regular promotions jA, 
Fairly gopd chance for promotion 



■ ...8f) 



Co-"W6rkers 



V 



-Stimulating 

•Boring , ^ 



AnJoitious • 
' ^ Stupid * ^ ^* 

' ' Responsible * ' 
Fast 

, " ilntelllgent < 
.♦Easy'to^xpake enemies 
* Talk too much 

Smart ' •% 

9 , ' » JLazy • 

Unpleasent • 
No privacy 
Active 

Narrow Interests 

Loyal ^ 

Hard' to meet 



^Permission vas obtained from Dr. Patricia Smith for inclusion of. the JDI 
in this study/ 
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Appendix C 



^- .P SYCHO L OGIOAL' TE ST $ AND JT EMS-WtTHtirfeftQf! 

■ . ■ . V ■ J 

Cynical Distrust of People ^ . ' ^ * 

*The dimens'lon assessed b^.this'^test reflects the fairly 'well substantiated' 
finding that deprived persons, i.e., ghetto re&idftnts, seem not to hfe, able 
to enter trusting relationships with other persons as well as the higher soc^o- 
economic status individual.. If social exchange theory is a good framewotik for . 

^ looking at the Wo^ld, then the ability to establish a relationship characterized 
by mutual -trust,* which is the first step for initiating an exchangee relatioji- 
ship, Ms theikey to the ability to interrelate with othrer persons, and also 
the ability to interrelate with organizations. Lacking trust, an individual 
can hardly be blamed for withholding commitment of his own. This, Kowever', is 
a vicious circle, -b^icause the act of withholding commitment will lead the other 
to withhold commitment lit turn, or to withdraw it, leaving the individual ii) a 
State of effective social Isolation. Such social insolation theoretically should 
be^K count'erprodwctlyq. in th^X/ork environment. ' ^ 

a. Llkert-Type Response ^Condition * • \ 

^ > (1) -Everyone is out for,hl;iis-elf at the expense of other people. . ^ 

(2) Deep down inside, most people, would rather not help the other person. 
(y) Mpst people avoid helping someone ir\ trouble. 

(4) y Most people are honest, really. 

(5) The World we live in is mostly' a friendly place. . 
*(6) Mop^t people who trust others^ are treated fairly, 'in 'return. 



r 



b,^ Forced-Choice Response Conditio!^ 

(1) a. Everyone is out for himself at the expense of other people.^V^ 
b. People are* really Interested in helping other's. ^ ■ • 

(2) a. • You Must don't have any friends whea you're in troubje.* 
^ V b* People are really helpful when you hdve frouble. 

• ' (3) a» Most people are really honest. , ' . " . • ^ 

b. People are honest only if they think' they 'Ij^ get caught if 
they «b|:eak any rules. ^ ' , , \ 

f4) a. People who trust pthers get .f arr treatment.' * ' . 

b. If you trusj: others th'^y will really tdke* advantage oi you. 

Cynical Distrust ^of Organj^satioris ' 

In order to achievi adjustmejit. within the .v/ofk .situation, ^^not only mus't the 
individual be aT>le 'to festabll&h tni^t^ing relationships with others, but also 
he must have ^qme faith in the' inte'grlty qf the organization. The less dis- 
trustful th^ IndlViduals is of orgartl^ations £er 86 , the greater is the 

* . ' 

likelihood 'that he will adjust successfully* to -the *work environment. This 

t^st was construc^ted to assess the extent, of such distrust by 'the individual. 



Likert-Type Response Condition 

(1) 'if ccmpan l fifl could thsy would pay you less for a day^s vork» 



(2) Companies are always looking for ways Co make'people do more vork^ 
, for the same»pay, 

(3) Most companies want my kind ot people to get good jobs. 

(4) It's a good thing that we labor imions to atlck u p '^ or the » 
' people, * ^ * 



(5) Big business re ally d oesn't care abodt the little guy. 

r * 

b., Forced-Choice Response Condition 



(1) 
(2) 



a. If cojfpanies could they would pay yx>u less for Vday's work. 

b. Most .companies want' to pay'' you a fair wage. ' , 



a. Most companies will pay overtime if they ask you to do any 
extra wprk, • ^ 

b. Companies are always 16oking for^ways to get moffe ^ork for the 
same pay. * 

i3y a. Moat companies .want my kfnd o¥ people to get good jobs. ^ 
"b, ' Very few compSnies are interested in my k±M of people getting 
•good job&. 



a. Big business 'doesn't care about the little guy. ^ • 

b. Big business really wants to help_the 'little guy. 



. (A) 

• Weak Self Regard- ^ — ~" ' , » 

Tfie histpry of the deprived pers^on is ch^racterizfd by failure* both occupa- 
tlonally ^nd^ educ^at ion ally. While it is very probable that thi«; failure can 
be attributed to a major extent to -obstacles in the environment » 'and to dla-* 
crimination-- a defense that leads to apathy or to hostile aggreaaibn^ depanding 
on other factors-- the re can l)e little doubt that a^hia^tory of failure can 'and 
probably, does impact negatively on the individual's self-concept» and his _ 
regard fo-r himself* This test was desi'gned to assess such attitudes, as «r 

- individuals holding trfese attitudes could be expected to be lover in' upwar^l^ 
o.ccupatiofial mobility a nd l oss c a ft ain^of their work ^rfo^manc'^, ^ - * ' , 

^. LikertrType Response Condition • . 

(1) •At times, I. think I am no good-at all. , ^ ^ 



b. 



•^2) I hav^ often' felt tfiat strangers were looking at me as if 
/soiae thing might be wrong with me, " 

(3). 'I often feel completely unable to dd" anything worthwhile.- 

(A) People like me don't have any say in what the government does 

(5). Most of the people^nnny work group feel they'are better tlj^fl 'tne 

' ^Forced^Choice Response Condition • ' ^ ^ 

* . 

(1) '4. At tiYies^ I tbink I am* no good at all^ , 

b. I seldom have any. doubts about myself ^ / 
.* . ' ' 

(2) a. — I har dly ever, feel'lih^t strangers are looking at me as if 

something 'might be* \lrong with me. ^ 
'^b. I have often felt that strangers were looking at me as if 
" , 'something m^.ghfbe wrong with me. 
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(3) a, I often feci completely uaable t*p -do anything worthwhile. 
b* I seldom feel completely -iinabl^-to--tio-^yt4itn^yorfehwhi:l^ 




(4) ^yr^vot^^, I have something to say about what the government does, 
b. People like me don't have any say .in what the government does. 

(5) a. Mosr people I wotk with feel they are better than me. 
b. Few people I work with feel they are better than me, 

Ach i evemen t^ Mo t i va t ion 

This test was constructed to reflect Vhe respondents' interest in relative 
status achieved through occupational means and, as such, can be expected to 
relate to long-t^rm ^employability of the ""PSC worker. f 
a. Likert-T^pe Response Condition ^ ' ^ 

(1) Children ought to try to reach a higher station in life than ^ 
theix parents. ' 

(2) One earns the greatest respect from others -if he advances to 
higher positions in life* 

.(3) People respect someone who gets ahead. 

* (4) *Most people^ill work harder to get 'a better job. 

(5) * It would-be good to have a supervisor's job some day. 

(6) If you are not really good at a j6b, you should' qUit and try 
-something else. , , 

(?jr Having a job you do well is more important than how much money 
« you make. ^ ^ 

"b, Forced^Choice Response Condition * « ' 

(1) a. People should bt happy to have the same^ kind of work as 

their parents -did. « ^ '-^ 

b. Childiren- ought to try to reach a higher station in. life than 
' ' their parents* ^ ''^ ' 

People respect yoti if you get ahead* 

You don't have to/get*ahead far people to respect ybu. ^ 

Getting a better job is not worth working harder^. 
People will^work h^jTSer to ^t a better job. 

It^^^roul4 be good to hav^ a' supervisor.' s Job some day. 
I would not want a supervisor '^ job.j^ 

You should not, be expected to be really good at your job. 
If you are not really good at *a ^ob, you should quit and^ try 
something else. vj . ' - 4 

Having a job you do yell is more important than how much 
money you -make » \ 

Jhe salary you receive>^is more^Mmport^t than how well you 
are able to do your joby ' ' . v ' ^ 

X • ' - ■ ■ ■ 



Time Sense ^ - » 

Responses* to this test ar;e iaterpreted asathe abi^ty and/or desire to delay 
gratification of itamediate^needs in brdet \if> oita-^n 'gratification of more 
central needs at a later time. ConcepVua^ily , this tequires ability' to think 
beyond an immediate fime frarfie, e.g., to ^ticipati developments, and a histgry 
of prior experiences ^leading to the expectation thax ptersons vho.dejEer gratifica 
tion do, in fact, obtain payoffs for , their s^hort-ten^ self-denial,, e. g. , «rill 
not have lost in the 'long run.-' * - \ * t» 
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When Che environment Is generally noxious* apathy Is a defense agalndt; the 

"ronrlnliecr^sFraTn or unpieasantnpssi^"as^ifi pprapp (fn fhi» form of ffay, drpams, 

fantasies,' etc. and probably intoxication, drugs, etc., a8~Vell*). It is prob'ifcri^'" 
that escape and avoidance have similar utilities here, so that the deprived 
person may escape the harshness of the future, and the apparent prison of the 
present, by avoiding .thinking about it* To the extent ^at the worker wishes 
to escape contemplation of a bleak future, increased attention in the form of 
time and mdrJby wil^ be given present needs, irrespective of the central! ty at * 
•such needs./ Such a frame of reference may be associated with a lower need > 
for achievement by the individual. * 

a. Li)<fert-Type ResVons-e Condition , 

(1) People who save for a rainy day miss out on a lot of living. 

(2) ^ A lot of people don't know from one day to the next what they 

will be doing. , * . , , 

(3) Most people spend their money as fast as , they, make* it. 

' (4) Most people try not to think aboUt the future. ' ^ , \ 

(5) Making a budget is a waste of time; they never work. «. 

(6) It* is more important to take care of present needs than to builds* 
'for the future. s * 

(7) Tomorrow will take care of itself, so why be worried. 

(8) A supervisor shouldi^t mind if a person misses work on some days. 

* " * 

b. Forced->Choice Response Conflition k 

Pepple who^ save for a rainy day miss out on a lot of living. 
People who save money enjoy life just as* much as those that 
spend chAfr mone^ qjui^ly. 

Most people try not to thinl^ about the future. * 
Ifou have .to plan ahead to really have anything. 

Making a budget is a waste of time; they ntever work. 
People that don't ,makg budgets never have any money left. 

It's more important to take care of present needs than to 
build for the future. , . • , 

Sometimes it's necessary to sacrifice now so as to ha^re 
something in the future. 

if you hfve to miss work you should tell someone .that you^ 
won't be. there. " ' • , ^ \ 

A supervisor shouldn't mind if you don't show up for work some, 
of the time. " ^ * ^ ^ 

Protestant Ethic , ' * * 

An important factor in adjusting to the work environment is the" extent to ^ 
which the individaal values work in general. ^ The more th6 individual sees 
work as an end ^lif itself , the greater will* be* his investment in ^he work 
situation.* The individual who subscribes to such .valued* attaches a high 
worth tq work in general and will be reluctant to waste time*, engaging in ' 
extra-work activities, at least insofai;^ they may be perceived as trivial. 

* • ^ ^ , ■ '* 

• I . . . 





a. 




b. 


(2) 


a. 




' b. 


(3). 


a. 




' b. 


(4) 


a. 




b. 






(5) 


a. 
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a. Llkei't-Type Response Condition 

(1) When the workday ts fitrtshedf a person should forg et h±a-py\r 



and enj oy himself* 



(2) Wasting time Is as bad as>/asting money. 

(3) ,, People who "do thlng^^^^leasy way**' are the sm^rt ones, 

(4) Hard work makes a man a better person. 

(5) If a 'man Is given more responsibility, he will work harder, 

, (6) If a person doesn't feej like working. It should be o.k, for 
him to stay home that day. , , 

Vorce4rChoice Response Condition 

' When the' workday 1^ finished, a person should forget his , • 
job and' enjoy himself., 

A person should never quit thinking about how he can do his 
job better, , ^ • . 

Wasting time Is as bad as wasting money. { 
Time Is never wasted If yoii are enjoying yourself. 

People who "do .thing the easy way" are the smart ones. 
People wlio break rules 'will never getvahead. ' 

Ha5r4 work n^akes'a mdn a» better person. 

Hard work lihs nothing 'to do with hoK a person turns out." 

I^ a man is given more responsibility he will work harder. 
Getting more responsibility doesn't mean a man should work 
har^r. ' ** » * ^ 

A person should not miss a day of work -for any reason. ' { 

b.' If a person doesn\t f^el like working it should be o.k. for • 
' him to stay home, that day. , 

Expectation of Sufccess • , f 

An Important facet' of an Individual's level of achievement motivation Is 
represented by his vl^w, of the world and his subjective probability* of attain- 
Ing .desired goals. If. the individual has a low expectation, an expectanc^r of 
frustration, it is qui^e likely .that his initial re.sponse to a situation 
'perceiyfed* ^s potentially f^strating will be withdrawal "from the'fi^d^ in 
this case, voluntary ternilnaGloh of employment. This test was developed »to 
tap the individual.' s' generalized expectancy of success in attaining any goa'l. 
^. « Likert-Type Response Conditioii , ^ \ " . ^ 

Xl) If you try hard "enough, you can u'sually get what you want. 

(2) Those* that want a lot out 9'f life usually get it.- 

(3) The people I know don"t have much* chance to get good jobs. 

(4) Most people want too much, out of life. ' ' 

(5) Most people never 'get the' th*ing they want mpst in life. , . 

(6) I have always gotten those things that I wanted most? 



(1) 


a. 


-V 


b. 


(2) 






•b. 


(3) 


a. 




b. 


(4) 


a. 




b. 


(5) 


a. 




b. 






(6) 


a. 



b. Forced-Choice Response Condition 



(1) a. Most people never get the thing they want ntoSt in life. 

b. If you try hard enough, ^ou can usually get^what you want:. 

(2) a. Those that want a lot out of life usually get it. 
b. Most people want too muph out of life. . ^ 



_(3) g. Th p ppoplp T kftftv don't have much, chance to get good jobs. 



n. If y ou cr y ha rd eiiomrti vuu can usuall y get v hat y o u -wan^ 



(4) a, I have always gotten those tilings X'-re&ll5fc^aated:ir^ 



b. When I didn't get them, I knew that I really didn't need the 
^ ' things that I had really wanted. . * 

Tests No. 8 through 12 constitute instruments intended to raeasure^alienation from ' 

work; As reflected in these 'tests, it could be expected to Result in the worker 

failing to' adjust to the world-of-work. 

* * * ' * 

» . » V ' 

8. Powerlegsness , . \ * ' * 

This test was included to tap 'the belief that the individual* has little control 
over the forces*that determine his outcomes in life. ^ such it is very 
similar. to ^ negative ^pol^ of the test measuring achievement motivation. 

a. Lllcert-'Type Response Condition 

(]\ People who- have good" jobs ^ have gotten them through hard work. » 

(2) No matter J^ow hard, | work', it won^ do much good. 

(35 A man holds hf$ job -mainly because his boSs likes him-, • 

(4) I h^i^ very, little control pver* many of the things that happfen to me. 

b. * Forced'^t^oice Reaponse^Oonditioh 

(1) '.a. People whg have good jobs have gotten them through hard work. 
^ 'j>. A man holds his job mainly because his boss likes him. 

(2) a.' No matter how hard I'w^rlj, it won*t do*Snuch good, 
b. Wh'at I do pretty well decides what happens to me. 

9. Meaninglessness , 

This test was designed to reflect the individual's belief that hi& work is a 
means of achieylng other than immediate goals and, as such, constitutes an 
indirect assessment of gratification deferr£L. 

a. Li kert"Tvpe_ Response Condition /• 

' (1) Most people Jcjfow what they want in life, and are willing to 
sacrifice to get it. ' • , ' 

*(2) The lives of most people haver* litt4e meaning , or purpose. 

(3) MoSvt people ^considef their , Jobs very important. 

(4) . My job^ is not really necessary. • . . . 

' ' ^ ' • \ 

b. Forced-Choice Response Condition , 

(1) a. Most pedple know what 'they want in' life and- are willing to ^ 
8-acrifice to >get,'it. , » 

t b. The lijves of most people 4iave little meaning or purpose. 

" (2) a. My job i§ not really necessary. 

b. hty job is important.^ [ 

10. Normlessn^ss ' * • ' 

The purpose of this test was to. reflect the individual's perception that some 
goals, cannot be atta^ed means of socially approvjpd behavior'. 



i 



a» tlkert-Tvpe Response Conttltlon 

^.^.Ho^^o^e.<ionJ^>^ ^ whaf rhey ^ay^^^Q do to get aheajU 



(3) Most rules are made to broken ^vety now and then'. 
W Most supervisors; don't dire if you' break the^r^les now and then, ■ 

if nobody gets caught. ."^^ * / * ' ! * 

(5^ Tdon''"t want anything that I would hav;e -^*o break^ aay 'i^yl^s to get: 



b . Forced-Choice Response Condition *• ' • , ' ' . \ ■ 

XI) a. ' Most people don't care wh?t they havfe^ to do to get .ahead., '\ * 
K ' » b. It usually pays' to liye by the rules. ^ 

(2) a^ * People who break the rules 4Bhould be fired. - " 
b. Most rules are made to be broken now and then, v 

- 

11. Value Isolation . ' ' 

This test was designed to assess the extent to which the individual feels 
himself lSt)lated from the majority ofithe members of the society and the goals- 
they valuer it perhaps also reflects the degree, to which 'the responden^ thus ^ 
feels discriminated Against. 

a. Likert-Type Response Condition 

(1) The laws were not made to help ordl^nary people. 
. (2) The opinions of 'the people X work with are important me.- , * ^ 

(3) : The .people, I work with don't really understand me and how I feel. ' 

^ . ' * *' > ' * ' ° 

b. Forced-Choice Response Condition « ♦ » . , » 

' (1) a. The laws were^made 'for ordinary people like me. . 
. , • - b. Nobody cares what happens to the average person. 

• ' (2) a. The opinions of the people I work with are very ^^<>^^/llJ'\ f^*^^ 
b! The people I work with usually don' t understand me and how I feel. 

12. Self-Estrangement * , , 

"-This test was constructed to focus orf the individual's willingness and potential 
^tfr initiating exchange (social exchange) ,with others-his ability 'to trust 
their .motives and them. Th«„extent to which the . individual is able to enter 
, Into meaningful relations with others is used as an indicatiV of the degree 
of hi8»self-estrangcment. ^ , • * r 

a» Lifeert-Tvpe' Response Condition 

time 
V 

(3) It is best not t:o Se too>^riem11y with people at work. 

(4) Most people at work will go, out of their .way to be helpful.^ 
'(5) *When you are nev on tlie job, you can't trust anypne. 

Forced-Choice Responfse Condition 

(1) a. -^Most people don't really get much enjoyment out of life, 
b. Most people do really interesting things. 

*\ ^ ' 

(21^a\ Most people aL work are really , helpful. 

b. It's best not to be too friendly with people at work. 



(1) On week-ends, I spend a lot of time just looking for something to do. 

(2) I'usually have a good time when 1^ am with people, ^ 
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(3)^^-,— ; Mo8 t people -ttvink that^vhat "you -va nt Is n ot important^ 
j ^ tl» ^Vwant tne...^-ainP^TfiTrig nnr or ntp r^ar mpsr. pptnptfi rin. 



Work Demands * ' • 

The target positions for entry-level PSC enrollees are generally low intensity 
with respect to the range and variability of. d'emands made on the positio^ 
occupant. The more "highly the PSC enrollee values this type of position, the 
more likely he will to remain in the program and in the target position 
subsequent to completion, of the program. This test was> developed to assess 
respondents' preferred ley^ls of Job demands. 
a» Likert-*Type Resp6nse Condition 

(1) The job Chat you would consider ide^ would be one where the woi;k 
is always' the same. 

(2) If £/<toulcl do as I pleased, Ii" would change the kind of work I do 
evei5^ few months. * ^ • - 

(3) A person can never feel at ease on a ^ob where the ways of doing 
things are always^ being changed.^ ^ ^ 

(4) 1 think that it would be better to stay with a job that you know 
you' can handle tJian to change to a job where most things would be 

* - new. 

S C5) After someone learns a job .really yell, it is beitter not to change 
r ' jobs'\inless there is really a big pay increase. 

* " ■ (6) One of the most important things about job is being able to stay 
'busy all the time. ' , 

b ♦ ^ ^Forced-*Choice Response Condition . ^ 

(1) The ideal jdb would be where: • 

a. The work is never the same. 

b. The w^rk is always the same. , , * ' . 

(2) People are not at ease on a job if^the way of doing things is « 
changed very much. * 

a. Agree 
• b. , Disagree 

(3) After you have- learned^o do a job well: , 

a. ■ It's best tq stay with it. 

b. It's best to try a new job. 

(4) It's better if a job keeps you busy instead of letting you h^ve 
time to tJjinTc. • 

^ a. Agree 

b. Diaagree 

(5) When you know how to handle a job it's best not to change jobs 
unless there is a large pay increase. 

> ' a. Disagree 

b. Agree ^ ' v*- . 

14, Orientation Toward Work "^ • • 

The indivixlual ' s orientation toward work does not develop in a vaccuum, but 
is heavily influenced by his perception of his reference group's evaluation 
of work in general and different positions and occupations in particular* To 
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the extent that his reference groups do rlbt attach high value to work and 
occupational status, the PSCTnrollee who maintains member ship in the pro gram 
"will likely either reinterpret cues concerning his reference groiip^s orienta- 
tion ^toward work» cjr, in some cases, will select other,, and different, 
reference groups. T^ss test provides an indirect assessment of^ any changes 
in reference groups ^y reflecting changes in the individual's orientation 
toward work and occunHtJpilal status. 

(1) ' If you were out^^J^wofk, which would you rather do? 

a. on welfare.^ \ f ^ . 

b. Take a job as a car washer that paid the same as welfare. ^ 

(2) If by some chance you^ had enough money to live comfoVtably without 
working, do you J:hink tl^at you would work anyway, or would you not • 
work? . ' ' ^ 

a. Would not wbrk . ^ ^ : 

b. ' Would work anyway , j 

(3) Which kind of work would you rather have?^ ' ' ' 

a. Average pay from wotk that is looked down on by. the p^^le^^*" 
you know. ^ ' . . • 

b. ^ Low pay from work that is respected by the^ people you know. 

(A) Is the most important thiiig about getting a promotion:^* 

a. Getting more pay? . ^ ' ' < 

b. 'Getting more respect from friends and neighbor's? 

t5) Which- job would you choose if you could be ^ur^ of keeping either . 
job? 

a. Better than average pay as a truck driver, 

b. Less than average pay -as a bank clerk. 

(6) If you could be sure that your income* would go up steadily without 
\ , getting a promotion, would you care about being promoted? " 

\ ' a. No ^ * 

\ b. Yes ' . ^ ' 
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Appendix 



ASSESSMENT OF SUPERVISORY INFLUENCES 



ITEMS WITHIN EACH DIMENSION 



Consideration 



The larger the score, the more the respondent believed that his supetyisor ^ 

. .f/ * * i 

exhibited such behavior. A high score reflect§.an interpersonal orientation 

' >^ 

in the leader's behavior, often characterized by feelings of mutual trust, 
openness to suBordinate's ideas and .requests, and consideration for theii" 
feelings.' ^ 



1. Does personal favors for us. * • ^ -^t- 

2. Does little things^ that make it^,a pleasure to work here. ^ 

3. Is easy Co understand. 

''■) 

4. Finds time to listen to us. 

5. Does not associate with us. 
, '6; Looks put foi^ our welfare. ' 

*7. ''Refuses to explain actions taken. ^ ' 

8. Doep things without asking us about them. 

. ,9« Is slow' to accept new ideas. ; ^ 

^ 10. Treats all of us ar^ his equals. i 

, 11*. Is willing to make changes. 

^ 12. Is ^^iendly ♦and $asy to get to talk to. 

13. When talking to usi makes us feel at ease. 

lA* Puts our suggestions into operation. 

^ 15. Getfs approval from us before goirig ahead o^^mportant matters. 

B. Initiation of Structure " v • 

The larger the score, the more the respondent believe;! th^t his supervisor 
exhibit'ed such behavior. A high score on this dirnfension would indicafe a leader 
who endeavors to establish, well-defined patterns of organization, c'hannels of 
communication, 'and ways of doin^^Sjob. , |* 

1. Makes his attitude clear to us. • ^ * j 

2. Ttids out new Ij^as with us. - * 

3. Is very firm with^us. 

' 4; Find^- fault' yith' poor ;work. f,- 

•5. '^eaks in a manner not to \>e qye'^tidhed. ' 

^ 6. Assigns us to particular tasks. ^ 

^ 7, Waijjcs without a plan. .-^ 

8. Tells us we h^ve to meet particular standards of performance. / 

9. Tells us.tnatwe need to meet deadlines. ' 

10. Encourages the use of uniform ways of doing' things.^ ^ 

11. Makes sure that everyone unders^nds his cjwn part in the job. u ' , • , 
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12. -Asks that, we all follow standard operating procedures, 

13. Lets^us know what.J-S expected of us, 

14. Sees to it that we are working as much as we should be. 

15. Sees to it that the work done by each of us doesn't get^in the 
way of what the other's are doin^, • 
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* Appendix E 

ITEMS WITHIN INVENTORY FOR SUPERVISORS AND 
SUPERVISOR'S RATING FORM 



A. 



Inventory for Supervisors (LPC ) 

High scores .on this questionnaire r*eflect an interpersonal orientation, with 
the leader behaving so as to increase member satisfaction, usually in a pleasant 
Tnondlrectlve tasTiion. Low sco^res indicate a greater task orientation on the 
part o£ fhp lead<>r, of fe n in filre ctlye punitive manne r, and a low degree of 
concern for pleasant interpersonal relations. The items for this questionnaire 
consisted of 16 pairs of bi-polar adjectives, separated by an eight-point scale, 
ascending in numerical value from the more negative of the bi-polar adjectives. 
Items 



Pleasant 




Unpleasant 


Unfriendly 




Friendly 


Accepting 




Rejecting 


Helpful ' 




Frustrating 


Unenthuslas tic 




Enthusiastic 


Tense 




Relaxed 


Close 




Distant 


Warm 




Cold 


Cooperative 




Uncooperative 


Hostile 




Supportive 


Interesting 




Boring 


Quarrelsome 




Harmonious 


Self-Assured 




Hesitant 


Efficient 




Inefficient 


Gloon^ 




Cheerful 


Open 




Guarded 



B. Supervisor's Rating Form 

* The five dimensions contained in th^i questionnaire were to assess all aspects 
of a supervisor's judgment of a subordinate. The direption of scoring was 
*<;hoden so th^t the higher ^y/core for a given dimension, the more the supervis 
believed that dimension characterized thV subordinate being ratfed. 

Pferfor mance of the 

I.. ^ Knowrf afi^uch/about the job as the other workers; 

2» Wil,l neverXe able to do well in this job. 

3» *Could fil)L''in fo.r any of the -other workers. 

4; Heips-^sfiy of the other workers that need assistance. 

5« Fr^crently makes the same mistake. 
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1. Has adjusted veil to the work we do. 

2. Follows orders well. 

3. Mixes, we^ll with *the other workers. 

4. Thinks that other workers get treated differently. 

5. Often complains about what some of the other workers have done. 

Motivati o n o f the Worker 



1. Works about as hard- as the other workers^ 

2^ Is working.hard now> but just to build up a* name, will soon start 
slacking off. 

3. Is frequently a little late in getting to work. 

/ 

A. Looks for any chance to quit work. 
5. Has often missed work. 

Stability of the Worker * 

1. Is a steadying influence for the other workers. 

2. Gets excited over small incidents. ^ 

3. Can be relied on to do \JorIc without being constantly checked on. 

4. Is asked by the' other workers for advice. 

5. Helps smooth over differences, between other workers. 

Potential of the Worker • ' ' , * 

1. I don't think this worker wogld everbe fired., " j 

* ' ^ - - • ^ • . ' I ' 

2. This worker is capable of more dpnianding work. , ' . 

3.. X think this'person is on.e of those w^pkgrs that are. ^appicr with thei 
present job than they'woul'd be wifh ^ higher I'evel job. ^'^^ 

A. This person is capable, of shoving new workers how t^^* -da tj^e -job. 

5. This person should be given extra trai^iing, -so as to be' in ^line for 
a promotion. ^ ^' 
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Appendix F 

RATINGS OF GOALS: LIKERT-TYPE CONDITION 



Goals 



Mean 



S.D. 



!• Good pay 



A. Entry r Male: 

' (2) Seiitiiou n 



^ 4.18. 
^T^tr- 



61 .^.69 
Ttir 



JiS. 



Additional 
Comparisons 



A(l).vsBXI) - 1-31. 



A(2)voB(2) 



3i Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

(. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

Good working conditions, . 
like air conditioning 

A. Entry - Male; 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entrv - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session It 

C. Upgrade y Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Fe-male 



Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I ^ 

(2) Session II 



B. 



Entrv - Females 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade y Session I: 

(1) 'Male 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

4. A good retirement plan 

A, Entry Male: ^ 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 



B. 



39 
42 

74 
48 



5.00 
4.76 



3.73 
3.31 

3.29 
4.05 

3.63 
3.48 



D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 4, 

(2) Female 3. 

3. A good vacation each vear 
A. 



20 
31 



4.52 
4.42 



49 
57 



19 
29 



5 
29 



67 
48 

49 
57 



19 
29 



5 
29 



67 
49 



4.31 
3.91 

3.35 49 

3.87 *57 

3.68 'l9 

3.69 29 

4.80 5 

3.93 29 



67 
49 



4.22 49 
4.24 57 



.97 

V 

.64 
.86 

.00 
.62 



1.24 
1.19' 

1.21 
.97 



1.04 
1.07 



1.17 
1.05 

6 



.9b 
1.02 

1.29 
1.17 

1.13 
1.12 

.40 
1.23 



1.00 
.88 



.97 
1.06^ 



.16 



1.08 



l.?9 



3.55 



.46 



,^50 



.12 



NS 



NS 



NS 



.01 



NS 



2.10 <'.05 



2. 1-8 <.05 



,01 NS 



NS 



NS i 



A(l)vsC(l) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 
C(2)vsD(2) 



.86 
.46 
1.97 
1.37 



A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
A(l)vsC(l) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 
C(2)vsD(2) 



1.91 
3.46 
.31 
.71 
.09 
.60 



A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
A(l)vsC(l) 



; B(l)vsC(2) 



1.59 
.95 
;65 
.65 



NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 



NS 
<.01 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


4.61 


<.001 


A(2)vsB(2) 


. .18 


-NS 


A(l)vsC(l/ 


2.41 


<:02 


B(l)vsC(2) 


1.18 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


1.94 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.76 


NS 



NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
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Goals 



Mean 



S.D. 



Additional 
Comparisons 



C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

p. E<^uivalent, Session I: 
(D.Male 
(2,) Female 



4.68 
4.07 

4.40 
4.14 



19 
29 

5 
29 



.65 
1.08 

.80 
.97 



2.18 <.05 



5. Being ablt i "to w ork d ose 



B(l)vsD(20 
C(2)vsD(2) 



.37 
.25 



NS 
NS 



to home 
A 



Entry - Male; 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 



A good hospitalization 
plan 

,A.^ Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

Entry - Female: * 

(1) Session I 

(2) Sdssion II 

C, Upgrade, -Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D* Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 



3.82 
3.58 



67 
48 



3.45 49 
3.47 57 



3.74 
3.31 

3.20 
3.38 



4.45 
4.14 

3.92 
4.17 

4.37 
4.17 



5.00 
4.28 



19 
29 



5 
29 



67 
48 

49 
57 

19 
29 



5 

29 



1.30 
1.27 

1.21 
1.31 

1.29 
1.09 

1.33 
1.10 



.87 
1.11 

1.23 
l.U 



.96*fe NS 



.09 NS 



1.20 



1.62 



K09 



•93 ^ 

.9^ ^ 



:^92 



7. A plan to paV doctor's bills 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 4. 

(2) Session II 4. 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I * 2. 

(2) Session II 4. 

C. Upgrade, Session l! 

(1) Male 3. 

(2) Female 3. 

D; Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 4. 

(2) Female 3. 



16 67 
24 49 

92*^'^ 49;^" 



05 



68 
62 



40 
66 



57 

19 
29 

5 
29 



20 ' 



22 
24 



3.87 



.17 



.80 
.18 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



.01 



NS 



A(l)vsB(l> 


1.54 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.42 


NS 


A(l)vsC(l) 


.24 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.50 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


.25 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.23 


NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


2.69 


<.01 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.13 


NS 


A(l)vsC(l) 


.34 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.94 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


1.33 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.40 


NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


4.65 


<.001 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.86 


NS 


A(l)vsC(l) 


1.63 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.52 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


1.98 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2/) 


.10 


NS 
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Goals 


Mean 


N 


S.D. 


t 


P 


Additional 


t 
















Comparisons 




P 



8. Being able to keep the Jot) 
as long as you want 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 4.63 

(2) Session II 4.39 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I- 4^5- 

(2) Ses 34en-^ 4. 66- 



{ 



67 
48 



.73 
.78 



.49^ .83 
l68 



C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female * 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

9. Being able to take pride 
in what vou do 

A. Entrv - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) ,tlale 

(2) . Female 

10. Being 'able to do the type 
Work you always wanted to 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 
(1) Male 

(2») Female 

11. Knowing there is a good 
chance of being promoted 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 



4.-37 
4.66 

4.20 
4.34 



19 
29 

5 
29 



.93 
.76 

.98 
.84 



1.63 



1.14 



NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
A(l)vsC(l) 



NS 



NS 



B(l->vs€4^ 

5U)vsD(2) 

C(2)vsD(2) 



.51 
1.87 
1.26 
- .>54 
1.04 
1.A5 



NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 



4.57 
4.12 


67 
48 ' 


' .78 
. 1.01 


2.63 


<.01 


j A(l)vsB(l) 
i A(2)vsB(2) 


.58 * 
.24 


NS 
NS 




4.47 
4.L7 


49 

57 ^ 


- .99^ 
1.04 




MC 
no 


1 A(l)vsC(l) 
[ B(l)vsC(2) 


1.16 
.22 ^ 


NS 
NS 




4.79 
4.52 


19 
29 


.52 
.77 


1.32 


NS 


1 B(l).vsD(2) 
|C(2)vsD(2) 


.91 


NS 

i^s 




3.80 
4.31 


5 
29 


1.47 
.91 






1 






- — .- 


do 


















4.46 
4.46 


67 
.49 


.94 
.78 


.05 


NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2)' 


.40 
.49 


NS 
NS 




4.53 
4.54 


49 
57 


.79 
.75 


.09 


NS 


A(l)vsC(l) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


.71 
.44 
1.20 


NS 
NS 
NS 




4.63 
4.45 


•19 
29 


.74 
.81 


' .77 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


Us 


NS 




3.00 
4.28 


5 
29 


1.26 
1.05 














4.67 
4.51 


67 
49 


.68 
.75 


1.17 


NS 


A(l)vsB(i) - 
A(2)vsB(2) ' 


.10 


NS 
NS 




4.63- 
4.52 


49 
57 

/• 


,.69 
.79 


.70 


NS' 


Aa)vsC(l) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


.*37' 
1.'03 
.^7' 


t^S 
•NS 





91 



■ER?C 



102 



Goals 



Mean 



S.D. 



t P 



Upgrade, Session I: . 

(1) Male 4.74 19 .64 

(2) Female 4,43 28 1.02 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male » "4 

(2) Female 4.72 



1.15 NS 



29 



.64 



12. Feeling Woud o'f^OUt' fofe 



Additional 
Comparisons 



C(2)vsD(2) 1.29 



13 



A. ' Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent » Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female ^ 

A lot of tine off without 
losing pay 

A. kntry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II . 
» • 

C. Upgrade, Session I: , 

(1) Male' • 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent,' Session I: 
' (D'/'Male 

(2) .female ^ , ' 

14. Bel,ng able tq^uy a lot* 
of new things 

A. Entry A Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female:^ * 

(1) Session I 

(2) . Session II ' 

C. Upgrade, Session I: . 
CD Male . , 

(2) Female 



D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

15. Being able" to buy things 
I have alwkys wanted 

A. Entry - 

(1) Session I 
_ . (2) Session II 



4.25 67 

4.10 ^ 49 

4.63 49 

4.33 S7 

4f.47 19 

4.45 29 
f 

4.60 5 

4.24 29 



2.90/ 67 
2.46 49 

2.86 49 
2.78*' 57 

3.05 \ 19 
2.86 '29 

3.00 , 5 
2.69 ' 29 



3. it) 67 
Z.95\ 48 

^2.61. 49 
2.82 . - 57 

J. 26. 19 
2.59 29 



3.60 5 
3;0j- 29 



3.49 » 67 
3.31 -48 



1.10 
1.07 

.69 
1.06 

1.14 
.93 



.80 
.90 



1.46 
1.10 

1.44 
1.32 

1.47. 
1.25 

1.41 
1.32 



J. 28 
.97 

1.21 
.1.18 

i.21 
1.10 

'1.02 
1.16 



1.32 
.91 



.71 



1.65 



.08. 



'.63 



.91 



1.96 



NS 



NS 



NS 



1.71 NS 



.26 NS 



.47. MS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



A(l)vsB(i):-^aQ 


<105 


A(2)vsB(2) 


1.10 ' 


NS 


A(l)vsC(l) 


.75' 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.98 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


2.13 


<.05 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.84 


NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


.13 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


1.32 


NS 


A(l)vsC(l) 


.40 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.02 


' NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


.51 


NS* 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.50 


'ks 



A(l)vsB(l) 


.2.07 


<.05 


A(2)vsB(2^ 


.6-1 


NS 


A(1)V8C(1) 


NS 


^B(l)vsC(2) 


.09 


NS 


'Ba)vsD(2) 


1.49 


NS 


'c(2)vsD(2)^^ ^ 


1.48 


NS 



.79 



NS 



AXDvsBCU .57. as 
A(2)v^B(2]i .53 NS 



Goisls 



Mean 



S.D. 



t P 



'B. Entry - Female: 
(1) Session I 
(:^) Session II 

Upgrade » Session I: 

(1) 'Mal« 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent y Session I: 



3*35 
3.42 

3.47 
3.28 



49 1.38 

57 1.22 

19 1.19 

29 1.26 



.27 NS 



,53 *.NS 



(1) Male 

(2) Female' 



"J7W 
3.69 



—5 rrr 

29 1.39 



Additional 
Comparisons 



A(l)vsC(l) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vpD(2) 
C(2)vsD(2) 



.05 
422 
li04 
1.18 



NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 



16. Bein^ able to buy things 
I need 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) 'Session I 

(2) Session II » 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

C. Upgr/de^ Session I: 
(iKMale 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent » Session I: 
/(I) Male 
(2) Female 

17. B^ng able to work with 
ople who think my work 

good 

Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: , 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

<C. Upgrade » Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D. 'Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

8* Being able to work wlth^ 
people who like me 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade » Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female . 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 



4.27 
4.04 
> 
3.82 
4.03 



16 
79 

00 
17 



67 1.04 

48 .93 

49 1.24 
57 1.13 

19' 1.04 

29 1.21 



5 .89 
29 1.05 



1.20 



.92 



1.05 



NS 



NS 



NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


2.10 


<.05 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.00 


NS 


A(l)vsC(l) 


.40 


'ns 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.08 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


1.28 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


1.24 


NS 



•4.24- 
3.78 


^67 
47 


.93 
1.07^ 


2.38 


<.05 


A^)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 


1.90 
.59 


NS 
NS 


' 3.88 
3.91 


49 
57 


1.Q8 
1.06 


.16 


NS 


A(1)V8C(1) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


.52 
1.15 
.59 


NS 
NS 
NS 


4.11 
4.17 


19 
29 


1.07 
1.08 


.20 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


1.50 


NS 


4.20 


5 


.75 












3.72 


29 


1.14 












4.00 
3.44 


67 
47 


1.05 
1.26 


2.51 


<.05 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A{2)vsB*(2) 


r. 86 


NS 
NS 


3.59 
3.38 


49 
57 


1.28 - 
1.26 


.82 


NS 


A(l)vsC(l) 
B(l)vsC(2) 


.58 
.99 


NS 
NS 




19 
29 


.93 
.90 






B(l)vsD(2) 


1.42 


NS 


3.84 
3.86 


.07 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


2.46 


<.02 


4.2c/ 


5 


.75 












3.17 


29 


1.18 













93 



J 04 



« 



Goals 



' Mean 



S.D. 



19. Being able to work wfth 
people who are friendly 

A. Entry - Male: ^ 

(1) Session I 4.24 67 1.04 

(2) Session II 4.47 48 

Entry ~ Female: 
— (1) Sessi o n I 49- 



.79 

-.-97 



1.32 



NS 



(2) Session li ZTTTD 5r 

C. Upgrade^ Session I: 

(1) Male 4.32 19 .92 

(2) Female 4.14 29 1.01 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

a) Male ' 4.80 5 .40 

(2) Female 4.07 29 .98 

20. Being able to talk and 
have fun with the other 
people working there 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 3.73 67 1.33 

(2) Session II 3.35 48 1.21 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 3.20 49 1.34 
. (2) Session II 2.85 57 1.14 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

U) Male 3.74 19 1.07 

(2) Female , 3.34 29 1.21 

D. Equivalent, Session*!: 

(1) Male 4.20 5 1,60 

(2) Female - 3.03 29 1.27 

21. Being able to work with 
people who think as much 
of me'qs^ my friends do 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I -3.70 67 1.20 

(2) Session II ^ 3.39 48 1.27 

B. Entry ~ Female: 

(1) Session r ' . 3.29 49 1.29 
X2) Session II 2.96 57 1.29 

Upgrade, Session I: 
/: (1) Male 3.89 19 1.17 

(2) Female 3.34 29 1.15 

vdV Equivalent/ Session I: 

(1) Male . 4.00 5 1.10 

(2) Female 3.31 29 1.12 

22. A supervisor who is 
friendly 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 3.99 67 1.18 

(2) Session II 3.70 48 1.17 

B. Entry - Female r ^ 

(1) Session I 4.10 49 1.'05 

(2) Session II 3.92 57 1.13 



l."05 



Additional 
Comparisons 



A(l)vsB(l) .35 ' NS 
A(2)v9BTZ) 2.12 <.05 
A(l)vsC(l) .28 NS 



.60 



1^53 



1.41 



1.12 



1.26 



1.57 



1.^5 



.79' 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



1.30 NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 







NS 


B(l)vsD(2) ^ 


1.02 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.25 


NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 


2.08 


<.05 


A{2)vsB(2) 


2.12 


<.05 


A(l)vsC(l) 


.01 


NS 


^(l)vsC(2).^ 


. .46 


' NS 


B(l)vsa(2) 


.54 


NS 


C(2)vsl>(2) 


.93 


.NS 



A(pvsB(l) 


1.89 


NS 


A(2)V8P(2) 


1.69 


NS 


^A(1)V8C(1) 


.51 


NS 


BM)V8C(2) 


.20 


NS 


B(1)V8D(2) 


.08 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.11 


NS 



A^l)vsB(l) 
A(2)VsB(2) 

A(1)V8C(1) 

B(i)vsC(2) 



.54^ 
.97 
,39 ' 
.29 



NS 
US 
NS 
NS 



ERIC 



94 



/ 



Goals 



Mean 



S.D. 



C. Upgrade, Session I: 

a) Male 4.1I 

(2) Female. ' 4.17 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 4.60 

(2) Female 4.10 

23i A supervisor wh o- treats 
everyone'' fatrly 

A. Entry - Male|^^__^-— 

(1) Sesslon'T''^^ 4,54 

(2) Session II 4.38 

B. Entry Female; 

(1) Session I 4.61 

(2) Session II 4.19 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 4.47 

(2) Female « 4.79 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 4.80 

(2) Female 4.66 

24. A supervisor who tells you 
wheti you have done a good 
job on something 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 3*90 

(2) Session II 3.93 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 4. IX) 

(2) Session II 4.01 

C. Upgrade, Session I: ^ 

(1) Male 4.11 

(2) Female 4.31- 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 4.20 

(2) Female 4.10 

25. A supervisor who helps whe^i _ 
you need help^ - . 

A. Entry - Mrfle: 

' (1) Sesslon^I 4.55 

(2) Sess;lon II * 4.47 

B. Entry - Female: ^ 

(1) Session I 4.71 

(2) Session II 4.54 

,C Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 4.26 

(2) Female^ 4.59 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male ' 4.80 

(2) Fetiale 4.86 



19 1.02 

29 1.05 

5 .80 

29/ .92 



.21 



NS 



67 



49 
57 



67' 
48 

49 
57 

19 
29 

5 
29 



.92 
.88 



49 .72 

57 1.01 

19 -.88 

29 .48 



5 
29 



.40 
.71 



67 1.09 
47 1.05 



.93 
.96 



19 1.07 
29 1.05 



5 ; .75 
29 .84 



.92 

.76' 

.67 
.83 

1.12 
.77 

.40 
.43 



,17 



.45 



,64 



\43 



1.13 



1.16 



Additional 
Comparisons 



B(l)vsD(2) 
C(2)vsD(2) 



.01 
.26 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NSx 



NS 
NS 



.90 


NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 


.46 


NS 






A(2)vsB(2) 


.99 


NS • 






A(l)vsC(l) 


.55 


NS 


2.38 


<.05 


B(l)vsG(2) 


1.18 


NS 


/ 




B(l)vsD(y 


.25 


NS 


1.58 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.85 


NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


1.05 


NS 


A(2)V8B(2) 


.40 


NS 


A(l)vsC(l) 


.73 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.90 


NS 


B(l)v8D(2) 


.01 


NS 


C(.2)vsD(2) 


.81 


NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


1.03 ^ 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.40 


NS 


A(l)vsC.(l) 


1.13 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.76 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


1.05 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


1.65 


NS 



ERIC 



lOG 



9f 



Coals 



Mean 



26. 



A supervisor who is willing 
to help you with yoiJt off- 
thfe-Job "prob lems 

A. Entry - Male: — 

(1) Session I • 2.97 

(2) Session II _ 2.70 



67 
48 



1.48 
1.20' 



.99 



NS 



Additional 
Comparisons 



A(l-)vsB(l) .03 NS 
A(2)vsBt2) .45 iNS 



A(i)vsC(l) 
:B(l)vsC(2r 
B(l)vsD(2) 
C(2)vsD(2) 



2»25 
.93 
1.28 



(1) Session I 

if2>z:S^ssion-H- 



Upgrade, Session I: ' 

(1) Male ' 

(2) Female 

Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male ^ 

(2) Female 



2.96 

-2.58-. 

3.37 
2.21 

3.20 
2.66 



/ 

27.- 



Knowing your family is proud 
of the work you do 

A. Entry - Male; 

(1) Session I 

(2) Se|^on II 

B. Entry - Females 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 



C, Upgrade, Session Is 
(1) Male 
^ (2) Female 

dI Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 



4.04 
3.54 

3.96 
3.56 

3.89 
3.97 



4.80 
3.55 



28. 



29. 



Knowing your friends respect 
you for the work you do 

a] Entry - Male; 

(1) Session I 4.10 

' . (2) Session II 3.54 

B. Entry - Female; 

(1) Session I 3.22 

(2) Session II 3^£>8 

C, Upgrade, Session I; 

^' (1) Male ^ .3.89 

(2) Female 3.10 

D* Equivalent, Session I; 

(1) Male 4.40 

(2) Female 2.93 

Having a job that is 
interesting to your 
friends 

A. Entry - Male; 

(1) Session I 2.72 

(2) Session II 2U8 



49 
56 



5 
29 



67 
47 



1.44 
1.38 



19 1.56 

29 1.35 

5 1.47 

29 1.27 



67 1.23 

47 1.21 

49 r.i2 

57 1.18 

19 1.12 

29 1.10 



.40 
1.13 



67 1.07 

48 1.17 

'49 1.27 

57 1.26 

19 1.12 

29 1.35 

5 ..80 

29 1.46 



1.34 
1.04 



1.32 



NS 



2.68 <.05 



1.98 <.05 



1.74 



.21 



.97 



NS 



NS 



NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(5) 



2.80 
.14 



NS 
-<.05 
NS 
NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


.38 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


• 05 


NS 


A(1)V8C(1) 


.47 


NS 


B(1)V8C(2) 


"\02 , 


NS 


B(i;vsD(2) 


1.52 
1.38 


NS 


^C(2)vsT)(2) 


NS 



2.62 


<.01 


A(l)vsB(l) 


4.01 


<.01 


\ 




A(2)V8B(2) 


1,88 


- NS 






A(l)vsC(l) 


• 73 


NS, 


.54 


'^S 


B(l)vsC(2) ; 






• 39 


NS 


% 


r 


B(l)vsD(2) 


• 92' 


. NS 


2.07 


<.05, 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.45 


NSr 













<.01 
NS 



Goals 



B. Entry - Female: J^- 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

C« Upgrade » Session I: 
^(1) Male 
(2) Female . ^ 

Dr~Equlvalent, Session I: 



Mean 
2^04 

•2.63 
2.07 



49 
57 

19 
29 



S.D. 



1.21' ^-f 



1.49 
1.14 



1.44 



NS 



NS 



Additional 
Comparisons 


t 


• P 


A(l)vsC(l) 


.23 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2)^ 


.10 


NS 


B(l)v8D(2) 


.16' 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


725 * 


/NS 




(1) Malp 



3.6n 



5 t 1 . 'i 



_(2^)-Female?- 



2^0 



29 



30. Being something you can 
talk to y<^ur friends about 
after work 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session l' 

(2) Session II 



B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II ^ 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) 'Male / 

(2) Female v 

i 

D. Equivalent^ Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

31. Being able to le^rn new 
things that will help you 
get a better job* later 

A. Entfy - Male:" 

(1) Session 1^ 

(2) Session if 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I ^ 

(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 
. <1) Male- 

(2) Female 

p. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) . Female 

32. Being able to learn to 
do something that is * 
really hard : * 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session, I 

(2) Session 11' 

B. Entry - Female: ' 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade, Session I 

(1) Male. 

(2) Female , 

D. Equivalent, Session I:' 

(1) Male ^ 

(2) Female . , 



3.06 
2.73 

^.43 
2.56 

3-21 
^5.07 

3.60 
2.31 



4.63 
4.68 

4.69 
'4.75 

.4.42 
4.. 79 

^.80 
4.86 



\ 



3.85 
4.44 

3.86' 
4.-07 

4.16 
4.34^ 

3.40 
3.90 



67 
46 

49 
♦ 57 

19 
29 

5 

/ 29 



67^ 
47 

49 
57 



19 
?9 



5 
29 



67 
47 

49 
57 

19 
29 

5 

'29 



1.38 
1.16 

1.16 
1.18 

1.10 
1.39 

1.50 
.95 



j.75 
/.58 



.73 
.65 

.61 

.40^ . 
-.43 



1.30 
.4.32 

1.09 
^.05 

.99 
.76 

1.50 
*1.16 



1.27 



.57 



.36 



.05 



.44 



1.57 



1.05 



1.01 



,72 



NS 



NS 



NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


2>^ 


-/<^5 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.75 




A(l)vsC(l) 


-^^ 


. NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


2.16 


<.05 


B(l)vsD(2) 


%i6 


NS 


,C(2)vsD(Z) 


2.38 


<.05 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



N5 



NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


.47 


NS. 


A,(2)vsB(2) 


•59 , 


NS 


•A('l)vsC(l) 


.96 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.61 


NS 


B(1)vsD(2) 


" 1*11 


' NS- 


C(2)vsD(2) 




NS 


A(l)vsB(ir 


1 

.02 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2). 


.62' 


NS 


A(l)vsC(l) 


I94 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


2.10 * 


<.05 


3(l)vsD(2) 


.15 


NS 


C(2)v8D(2) 


1.71 


NS 
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Appendix F-1 ^ 
RATINGS OF GOALS: LIKERT-TYPE CONDITION 

(Responses of Entry-Level Subjects Participating in •Both Sessions) 



Goals/ Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



1. Gbod pay 

A. Entry^- Male: 

(1) Session I 4.50 * 32 ' .71 



(2) Session II 4.59 32 .61 
B. Entry - Female: 

^(1) Session I 4.29 41 > ."92 

(2) Session. II 4.31 41 .96 

2. Good working conditions,^ . 
lika air conditioning 

/ A. Entry r Male: 

(1) Session I ^ ^ 3.68 32 1.28 

(2) Session II 3.37 32^ 1.26 
B. Entry - Female: ^ - ^ 

^1) Session I 3.3i 41 1.19 

(2) Session II ' 3.63 41 1.09 

3. A good vacation each year , 
A. Entry - Male: 

(D^Session I 4.12 32* 1.07 

(2) Session Xt| 3.96 32 .99 

B'. Entry - Pemalex^ , ' \ ^ 

, '(1) Session I 3.22 -41 1.23 

(2) Session II 3.65- ,41 1.13 

4. A, good retirement plan , . ^ 

A. Entry - Male: ' ' , 

(1) Session I 4.31 32 1.12 

(2) Sessioo II 4.21 32 ' 1.00 

B. Entry - Female: • 

(1) Session J " 4.19 • 41 1.00 

(2) Session 11 fr ' ^'0^ ^1 I'll 

He 

5. Being able to work close 
to home ^ 

A. Entry - Male: 

a) Session I 3.56 32 1.39 

(2) Sess'ion II 3.68 32 1.28 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I ' -3.46 41 1.24 

- (2) Session II 3.36 41 1.35 



1.00 NS 



.12 NS 



1.66 NS 



1.41 ^ NS 



.92 NS 



2.03 <.05 



.57 NS 



.52 NS 



.75 NS 



.48 NS 
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Goals Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



1.42 NS 



1.00 NS 



,75 NS 



1.A6 NS 



6. A good hospitalization 
plan 

A, Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I ' 4.31 32 .99 

(2) Session II * 4.03 32 1.23 

B. Entry - Femare: 

(1) Session I 3.85 41 1.21 

(2) Session II ^ 4.02 ,n 41 1.27 

7. A plan to pay doctor's bills 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 4.06 32 1.01- 

(2) Session II ' 4,21 32 1.09 

B. .Entry - Female: 

(1) s'^ssion I 3.58 41 1.22 

(2) Session II 3.92 41 1.19 

8. Being able to keep the job 
as long as you wanj^ 

A. Entry - Male: ^ 

(1) Session I ^ 4.37 ^32 .90 
- (2) Session II 4.28 32 .85 

B. En,try - Female: 

(1^ Session I 4.56 41 .80 

(2) Session II 4.58 41 .77^ 

9., Being able to take pride in 
what you do 

A. Entry - Malej 

(1) Session I 4.56 32 .75 

(2) Session II . 4.03 32 '1.09 
5, Entryt - Female: 

(1) Session \ \ ^ * 4.43 41 , ' 1.00 

(2) Session II 4.09 41 ' ^1.04 

10. Being able to do the type - 
work you always wanted to 
do ' - 

A. Entry - M^le: 

(1) Session I ^ 4.50 32 , .95 

(2) Session II 4.46 32 - .84 

B. Entry - Female: 

s (1) Session I ' 4.48 41 ' .81 

' (2) Session II 4.51 ,41 .81 



.47 NS 



.17 NS 



3.57 <.01 



1.53 NS 



,16 NS 



.15 NS 



Goals 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



11. Knowing there is a good chance 
' of being^ promoted 

A. Entry - Male: 
(1) Session I 

. (2) Session II 

B, Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

12. Feeling proud .of ypur job 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Enfry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

13. A lot of time off without 
losing pay , 

A. Entry - Male: • 

(1) Session I 

(2) Sessioji II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

14. Being able to buy 3. lot of 
new things' 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 
^ B. Entry - Female: 

' (1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

15. Being able to buy things I 
have always wanted 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session U 



4.68 
4.40 

4.68 
4.41 



4.25 
3.93 

4.65 
4.48 



2.53 
2,40 

2,85 
2.56 



32 
32 

41 
41 



32 
32 

41 
41 



32 
32 

41 
41 



.69 
.83 

.65 
' .86 



1.01 
;.16 

.69 
,92 



1.29 
1.01 

1.40 
1.24 




2,18 <,05 



1.86 NS 



1.77 NS 



1, 12 'NS 



.54 



1.09 



NS 



NS 



.32 



.90 



NS 



NS 



1.20 



.84 



NS 



NS 



ERLC 
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II 



Goals 



Mean 



Standard 
D evia tion 



16, Being able to buy things 
I need 

A, Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. - Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I • 

(2) Session 11^ 

17» Being able to work with people 
who think my work is good 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I * 

(2) Session II 
B/ Eotry - Female: 

(1) Session I " 
(i)' Session II 

^* Beitig able to work with 
people? who like me 

A. Entry ~ Male: , 
V {1^. Session I 

'(2) ^Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I * 

(2) Session II 

19. Being able. to work vith people 
who are 'friendly 

'A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 
B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

^ C2) Session II ^ 

20. jBeing .able to talk and )}a^e 
fun with the other people 
working there 

'* Entry - Ma^e: ' 

, (1) Session f 

(2) Session II , 
B.„ Eatry. - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 



4.18 
4.03 

3.75. 
3.90 



3.96 
3.75 

3.85 
3.82 



3.75 
3.65 

3^.61 
3.22 



3.96 
4.31 

4i34 
4.00 



3.37 
3.31* 

3:22 
2.85' 



32 
32 

41 
41 



32 
32 

41 
41 



32 

v32 

41 
41 



32 
'32 

41 
41 



32' 
32 

41 
.41. 



1. 14 
1.06 

1.22 
1.20 



1.03 
1.07 

1.08' 

l!04 



1.13 . 
1.23 " 

'1.26 
1.25. 



^ V 

1.09 
.83 



.96 



.89 



NS 



,72 NS 



1.09 



NS 



,11' ^NS 



.44 NS 



.2:15 <.05 



1.61 NS 



i.oa y 



;.45 
1.14 ; 

1.37' ^ 

1.13 



.'.27 



NS 



1.^5 NS 



ERIC 
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Goafs / 



Standard 
Deviation 



21. ^^^^ 3ble to work with people 
, / ' jwho think as much of me as m/: 
' * friends, do 

A: Entry - Mala: • . 

. • (1) Session I • 

* (2) Session LI ' 

^-B* Entry - FemaleV ^ 

(1) Sessional ' 

^ '''^ . (2) Session II , 

* * > » . 
* * . 

22*. A supervJLaor 'who^ is* 

frieniily 

A^ Entry - Male: 
. (D-Sessibn I 

* (2) Session 11 
B. Entry Female: 

(1) Session I ' * 

(2) Session II 

23* A supervisor who treats 
everyone fairly 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Sessi9n II 

B. Entry - Fenale: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II ^ 

24* A supervisor who t6ll^ you 
' ' when you have 4one a good 
job on something . 

. ^ A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I' 

(2) Session li 
B. Ent-ry Ee^tiiale: 

/ (Jb) Session L 

jC2) Session II 

25L«' A supervisor who h( 
you need help 

^ A. Entry - Moiety 

' ^ dX Session 

(2)-^Session( II 

B . Eri t ry - ^^ale< 
/ 

. (1) SessVon I 
(2) Ses$4on II 




p's when 




3.87 
3.25 

3.97^ 
3.87 



4.46 
4.50 

4.75 
4.56 



32 
32 

41 



32 
32 

41 
41 
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ERLC 



* 1 1 3 



1.07 
1.08 

• 96. 
1.02' 



.98 
.76 

.62 
.80 



.54 



.47 



US 



US . 



,20 NS 



1.38 



NS, 



Goals 



P 



26« A supervisor who is willing^ 

to help you with your off- the- * , 

job problems , . • . 

A. Entry - Male: - ^ 

(1) Session I 2.81 32 1.14 

(2) Session. IX 2.59 32 1.18 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 3.04 41 1.44 

(2) Session II 2.46 41 1.26 ^'^^ ^'^^ 

27. Knowing your family is proud . / 
of the work you do 

A. . Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 3.84 32 1.32 

(2) Session II 3.50 32 1.24 ^'^^ 

B. Entry Female: 

(1) Session I .3.85 41 1.17 

(2) Session II 3.48 41 1.07 ^'^^ 

Knowing your frtends respect 
you for the work y^ou do 

A>, Entry - Male: 

(1) Session" I 3.93 32 1.07 

(2) Sessiort II ' 3.31 32 1.03 ^'^^ ^'^^ 
B. * Entry - Female: - ^ ^ 

(1) Session I ' 3.12 41 1.26 

(2) Session II 2.90 41 1.28 

29. Having a job that is 
interesting , to your friends 

A. Entry - Male: 

» (1) Session I ^ ^ 2,.37 ■ 32^ . 1.10 

' (2) gession II ' -2.53 32 .91 ''^^ , 

B. Entry - Female; 

(1) Session I * 2.04 41/ , ^'^^ 

(2) .Session II ' 2.36 41 1.06 ^'^^ 

30. Being something y^u can talk 
to your friends about' after 
v^ork 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session, I 2.-93 32 1.31 

^ (2) Sessipn 11 2.78* 32 1.23 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 2.36 ' '41 1.11 

(2) Session II 2*^58 41 1.18 ^'^^^ 



* Goals ;* Mean' ^ N 



Standard 
Deviatl-on 



31. Being ^ble to learn new things 
' . that will help you get a^etter 
job later 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I '4.68 32 .69 

• (2) Session II , 4.65 32 ^ .60 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I • 4.73 4*1 .74 

(2) Session II 4.70 41 .75 



32. Being 4b le to learn to do 

something that is really hard 

A. ' Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 3.84 32 1.19 

(2) Session II 3.75 * 32 1.01 



.22 NS 



.14 NS 



.43 NS 



B. , Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 3.80 41 1.00 ^ 

(2) Session II 4.07 41 1.01 



1* 
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' * Appendix G 

RATINGS OF GOALS: f^ORCED-CHOICE CONDITION 



Goals 



Mean 



Additional 
Comparisons 



71 
41 

65 
64 

7 
28 

6 
30 



1. Good pay 

A* Entry - Male; 

(1) Session I 2.07 71 1.21 

(2) Session II 2.07 41 1.37 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 1,86 65 1.07 

(2) Session II 2.14 64 .93 

C. Upgrade, Session I; 

(1) Male 1,70 8 .88 

(2) Female 2.38 28 1.02 

D. Equivalent, Session I; 

(1) Male 2.43 6 1.51 

(2) Female 2.66 .30 .09 

2. Good working conditions, 
like air conditioning 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 1.16 

(2) Session II 1.13 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 1.31 

(2) Session II 1.13 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male .71 

(2) Female i;34 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male ' 1.25 

(2) Female 1.00 

3. A good vacation each year 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Sessional 2.15 

"(2) Session II 2.38 

6. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 3.24 

(2) Session II 2.10 

C. Upgrade, Session I: ^ - 

(1) Male 3.31 

(2) Female ' 2.26 

D. Equivalent, Session, I: 

(1) Male 1.66 

(2) Female . 2.67 

.4. A good retirement plan 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 3.10 71 1.49 

(2) Session II 3.14 41 1.37 

« B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 2.97 65 1.22' 

(2) Session II 3.19. 64 1.41 



1.56 
1.51 

1.76 
1.52 

1.13 
1.56 

1.91 
1.53 



.00 



1.59 



NS 



NS 



.09 



,60 



NS 



NS 



.45 



71 ^.44 

38 .2.43 

65 2.38 

64 2.46 

7 2.01 

28 2.41 



6 2.36 
30 2.49 V'-'*' 



NS 



2.62 <.01 



i 



.12 



.96 



NS 



NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


1.04 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.31 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


2.12 


<.05 


B(l)vsD(2) 


3.49 


<.001 


C(2)vsD(2) 


1-09 


NS 



A(l)vsB'{l) 


.50 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.00 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.08 


^ NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


.82 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.82 


NS 








A(l)vsB(l) 


2.58 


<.02 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.53 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


1.79 


KS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


1.06 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


'.62 


NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(1)V8D(2) 



.56 
.18 
1.68 
1.84 



NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 



JOS 



IIG 



Goals 


Mean 


N 


S.D. 


t 


n 

V 


Additional 
Comparisons 


t 


P 


C. Upgrade y Session I: 
(1) Male 
\£.) retnale 


2.64 
2.47 


8 
28 


.^6 
1.51 






C(2)vsD(2) 


.08 


NS 


D. Equivalent, Session I: 
\L) Male 
(2) Female 


3.55 
2.43 


6 
30 


1.83 
1.51 




« 




• 




5. Being able to work close 
-^Q. home 


















A. Entry - Male: 
(1) Session I 
\L) session 11 

B. Entry - Female: 
(1) Session I 

> (Z; bession II 


2.43 

0 f\f\ 

I . UU 

2.25 
1.85 


71 
41 

65^ 
64 


1.80 
1. 84 

1.68 
1.68 


1.18 
1.33 


NS 
NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


.'63 
.42 
.39 
1.58 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


C. Upgrade, Session I: 
(1) Male 
/2) Female 


3.06 
2. 10 


7 
2ft 


1.42 

1 SQ 






C(2)vsD(2) 


1.03 


NS 


D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 


3.33 
1.68 


6 
29 


1.35 
1.45 












6. A good hospitalization 


















A. ; Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 
■J \^) session 11 

B. Entry - Female: 
(1) Session I 
(2; Session II 


3. "53 

J* 40 

2.94 
3.55 


71 
41 

65 
64 


1.33 
1. 46 

1.32 
1.23 


.48 
2.71 . 


NS 
<.01 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


2.56 
.58 
1.05 
2.06 


<.02 
NS 
NS 

<.05 


C. Upgrade, Session I: 
(1) Male 
\2.) Female 


3.11 
3. 28 


8 
28 


.98 
1.50- 


• 




C(2)vsD(2) 


.72 


NS 


D, Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) , Female 


3.32 
3.54 , 


6 
30 


1.67 
1.27 












7. A plan to pay doctor's 
bills 
















• 


A. Entry - Male': 
(1) Session I 

/ON Cama^^m, TT 

, ^ bession II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 


1.97 

It \l 

1.46 
1.65 


71 
41 

65 
64 


1.55 
1.-25 

1.24 
1.27 


.52 
.87 


NS 
NS 


A(l)VsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


2.08 
1.81 
\52 
.27 


<.05 
NS 
NS 
NS 


C. Upgrade, Session I:^' 
« (1) Male 
(2) Female 


1.13 
1.61 


8 
28 


1.31 
1.18- 






C(2)vsD(2) 


.24 


NS , 


" D. Equivalent, Session I: 
/ (1) Male « 
(2) Female 


2.17 
1.53 


' 6 
30 


1.67 
1.12 













106 



ERIC 



117 



7 



Goals 


Mean 


N 


S.D. 


t 


P 


Additional 
Comparisons 


t 


P 


8. Being able 'to keep the job 
as long as you want 


















A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 


1.94 
2.33 


71 
41 


1.05 
1.16 


1.84 


NS 


A(l)vsE<l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 


.01 
1.61 


NS 
NS 


B. Entry - Female; 

(1) Session I 
' (2) Session II 


1.93 
1.99 


65 
64 


1.2J6 
.99 


.30 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


.54 
1. JQ 


NS 
Mo 


C. Upgrade, Session Is 
(1) Male 
feinaie 


1.31 

1 78 


7 
28 


.81 
1.01 






C(2)vsD(2) 


.74^ 


NS 


D. Equivalent, Session Is 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 


1.43 
1.60 


6 
30 


1.11 
.81 













.74 



1.02- 



.68 



1.65 
1.50 



NS 



9. Being able' to take pride 
in what you do 

A. Entry - Male; 

(1) Session I 4.04 71 1.22 3 ^ 

(2) Session II 3.18 41 1.27 

B. Entry - Female; 

(1) Session I 3.87 65 1.30 

(2) Session II .4.02 64 1.09 

C* Upgrade, Session I; 

(1) Male 4.06 8 1.04 

(2) Female 4.38 28 .84 

*D. Equivalent, Session I; • . 

(1) Male ^ 3.37 6 1.54 

(2) Female • 3.71 30 1.10 

10. Being able to do the type 
work you always wanted to do 

A. Entry - Male; 

(1) Session I 3.56 '71 1.55 

(2) Session II " 3.23 41 1.67 

B. %ntr^ - Female; 
. (i) Session^'I 3.58 ^5 1.45 

(2)'Session II : 3.39 64 1.55 

C. Upgrade, Session I; 

' (1) Male 2.92 6 1.72 

(2) Female 3.33 28 1.49 

-D, Equivalent, Session I; 

(1) Male ^ 2.50 6 -2.04' 

(2) Female 3.75 30 1.25 

11. Knowing there is a good 
chance of being promoted » 

A. Entry - Male; 

(1) Session I 3.32 • 71 1.12 

(2) Sesiion .II ' 3.68 41 1.04 

B. Entry - Female; 

(1) Session I ' 3.51 65 .84 

(2) Session II 3.26 64 .98 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


.78 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


3.58 


<.01 


B(l)vsC(2) 


1.89 


NS 


B(l)vs0(2) 


.58 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


2.55 


<.05 



A(l)vsB(l) 


.07 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.51 


NS 


B(;i)vsC(2) 


;7o 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


.56 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


1.11 


NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 



1.06' .NS 

2.04 <.05 

.52 NS 

.37 « NS" 
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ERLC 
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Goals 



Mean 



Additional 
Comparisons 



^ Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

12, Feeling proud of your job 

A. Entry - Male: 
4 (1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female;' 
(1) Session I 

^(2) Session II 

C^. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) 'Female 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

13. A lot of time off without 
/ losing pay 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I . » 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

14. Bei^ ablei^£o buy a lot of' 
new chings 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry Female: 
(1) Session I 
02) session II 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

Equivalent,- Sessiort I: 

(1) Male ] 

(2) Female 



3.88 
3.61 

3.83 
3.43 



3.15 
3.04. 

3.39 
3.52 

3.03. 
3.11 

2.1p 
2.47 



.58 
.82 

.54 

.'85 

.83 
.36 

.00 
.71 



.88 
.96 



.62 
.44 

.56 
.43 

.33/ 
.83 



8 ; .93. 
28 / ' .82 



6 l.p7 

30, .99 



7il 1.39 

•Jl 1.37 

/65 1.36 

^64 1.18 



/ 8 .1.26 
./ 28 1.35 



6 1.55 
30 1.47 



71 
^1 

65 
64 

6 
28 

6 
28 



' 1.58 
1.83 

1.55 
1j87 

1.86 
1.28 

.00 
1.75 



71 1.33 

41 i.63 

'65 1.83 

64' 1.70 



1.74 
1.69 

6 1.86 
30 1.18' 

4» 



.38 



.61 



,74 



1.04 



NS 



C(2)vsD(2) .71 



NS 



NS 



.28 



.55 



N6 



NS 



jA(l)vsB<l) 
A(2)v8B(2) 
B(l)vflC(2)' 
B(l)v8D(2) 
C(2)vsD(2) , 



.16 

.08 

.53 

*.4j5.. 

.85 



NS 



A(l)v8B(l) 


1.06 


NS 


A(2')vsB(2) 


1.88 


NS 


B(l)v^C(2) 


.96 


NS 


BCi)vsD(2) 


3.11 


<.05 


C(2)vsD(2) 


1.68 


NS 



.NS 
NS 
NS 
.NS 
NS 



AaXvsBd) 2.67 <.01 
A(2)ysB(2) ' 1.42 NS ^ 
B(l')vsC(2X .45 ' NS 
B(.l)vsD(2) '2.12 '<.05 
.Cr(2>v8D(2) ' 1.53-*;'*' NS 



108 



ERLC 



119 



Goals 


Mean 


N 


S.D. 


t 


P 


Comparisons 


t 


P 


15. Being able to buy things 
I have always wanted 


















A, Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B, Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 


1.02 

i.io 

1.62 
1.67 


71 
41 

65 
64 


' 1.48 
1.47 

1.67 
1.71 


.30 
.19 


NS 
NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2; vsB(2; 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


2.18 

1. /J 

1.20 
.83 


<.05 ' 

No ^« 

NS 

NS 


C. Upgifade, Session I: 
(1) Male ^ 
, (2) Female 


2.50 
1.18 


7 

28» 


1.34 
1.40 






C(2)vsD(2) 


1.87 


NS 


D. Equivalent » Session I: 
(1) Male 
('2) Female 


.65 
1.92 


6 
30 


.89 
1.54 






• 






16. Being able to buy things 
"I need 


















A, Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 


2.33 
2.97 

3.38 
3.21 


71 
64 


2.48 
2.42 

2.34 
2.38 


i.32 
.38 


NS 
NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


2.52 
.50 
.01 

1.20 


<.02 
NS 
NS 
NS ' 


C; Upgrade, Session I: . 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 


2.93 
3.39 


7 
28 


2.40 
2.34 






C(2)vsD(2) 


1.49 


NS 


D. Equivalent, -Session I: 
..^^ (1) Male 
(2). Female 


.83 
4.00 


6 
30 


1.86 
2.00 












17.^ Being able to work with' 
people who. think my wofk 
Is good 


















A. Entry - M^le: 
,(1) Session I 

» (2) Session II 

B. ' Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II " 


2.40 
2.59 

&56 
2.45 


71 
41 

65 
64 


1.57 
1.67 

1.39 
1.51 ' 


.59 
.42. 


NS 
1 

NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


..59 
.44 
.0^ 

1.02 


NS 
' NS 
NS 
NS' 


C. Upgrade » Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 


2.26 
2.54 


8 
28. 


*-* 

1.15 
1.12 






C(2)vsD(2) 


.69 


NS 


D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 


2.48 
1. 88 


6 
29 


1.25 
1.36 












18. Being able to work 'with 
people who' like me^ 


















A*. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I . 

(2) Session II 

D* £>ucry femaj.c: * 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II , 


2.33 
2.39 

2.63 
2.08 . 


71 
41 

65 
64 


1.61 
1.75 

1.79 
1.54 


.20 
1.83 


NS 
NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
B(l)v8C(2) 
B(1)V8D(2) 


1.01 
^ .94 
.70 
.23 


NS 
NS 
NS 

"'NS 


* • 
















109 


4 


f 


120 













> 



Additional 
Comparisons 



Goals 



Mean 



S.D. 

^- 



€• Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male ^ 

(2) Female 

Equivalent, Session X: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female ' 

19', Being able to work with 
people who are friendly 

A. Entry - Male: 
J (1) Session I 

• (2) Session II 



B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

C. .Upgrade, Session I: - 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

Being able to talk and 
have fun w^th the other 
people working there 

A. Entry -.Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 



C(2)vsD(2) .46 



20. 



B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 



3.51 
2.90 

1.95 
2.71 



3.95 
3.90 

3.88 
3.71 

4.06 
4.29 

5.00 
4.17 



1.23 

^^.70 

"l.40 
.70 

.00 
.37 

.00 
1.07 



C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 
. • (1) Male 

(2) Female 

21. Being able to work vith 

people who think "^as much of 
me as my friends do 

A. Entrjr - Male: 

(1) Session I ,1.90 

(2) Session II 1.85 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 1.81 

(2) Session II 1*43 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 2.63. 

(2) Female 1.71 

D. Equivalent, Session I: v 
(D.Male ' 2.17 
(2) Female 1.47 



8 
28 

6 
30 



71 
41 

65 
64 

8 
28 

6 
30 



1.33 
1.52 

1.77 
1.57 



1.42 
1.46 



,46 
,32 



.la NS 



.68 NS 



1.21 
1.14 

.00 
1.18 



71 2.13/ 
41 1.71 



1.33 



65 2.23 

64 ^ 1.73 

6 .00' 

27 X.30, 

6 .00 

28- ^2.05 



r 



1.96 



71 
Al 

65 
6i 

8 
28 

6 
30 



1.38 
1.13 

1.29 
1.33 

.99 
1.44 

i.34 
1.18 



.18 



1.60 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


.28 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.68 


NS 


&(l)vsC(2) 


1.30 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


• 92 


NS ' 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.40 


NS 



A(l>vsB(l) .44 ^ NS 

A(2)V8B(2) .01 NS 

B(l)vsC(2) 2.28 <.''05 

B(l)v8D(2) .66 NS 

.C(2)vsD(2) 1^47 NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


.40 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


r.63 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.30 


NS 


B(l)vsD<2) 


1.22 


, NS 


C(2)V8D(2) 


.70 


. NS 



ERIC 



no 



1.21 



Goals 



Mean ' N 



3.07 
2.34 

2.92 
2.54 

' 3.13 
2.86 

2.^3 
3.03 



22. A supervisor who is 
friendly \ 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry -Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II V ^ 

'C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Hale 

(2) Fepale 

D. Equivalent, Session I; 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

23^, A supervisor who treat's 
everyone fairly 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I, 2.11 

(2) Session II ' 3.44 

B. Entry - Female: " • ^ < 

(1) .Session I * 1.61 

(2) Session il 2.75 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

; (1) Male 1.66 
(2) Female 2.01 

D. Equivalent, Session 1: 

(1) Male 2.77 

(2) Female 2.01 

2^4 "k supervisor who tells you 
^When you have done a good ^ 
job on s6mething 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II* 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session J 

(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade, Session I^s 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent, Session I:-' 

(1) Male 

(2) Fema^d 

25. A supervisor who helps when 
you need help 

A. Entry - Male:' 



2.32 
2.75 

2.92 
2.69 

3.21 
2.58 

1.25 
2.93 



Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 



6 



3.47 
3.53 

4.31 
4.15 



71 
41 

65 
64 

8 
28 



3^ 



71 
41 

"65 
64 



8 
28 



6 
29 



71 
41 



65 
64. 

7 
28 

6 
29 



71 
41 

65' 
64 



1.15^ 
1.31 



3.03 <.01 



1.27 , - 

i.^iiN^-^^ 



.93 
1.12 



L. 07 

.1^25 



1.03 
1.11 

1.23 
1.40 

1.17 
1.02 

.75 
1.17 



1.53 
1.63 

1.67 
1.61 



,13 

,25 

,25 
,62 



.219 
,27 



1.39 



.77 



1.73 
1.85 



.15 



.48 



NS- 



6.29 <.01 



4.89 <.01 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



Additional 
Comparisons^ 



\ 



A(l)vsB(l) 


.70. 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.84 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.14 


NS 


dC1;vsDC^; ^ 




no 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.21 


NS 




Y * 




A(l)vsB(l) 


2.54 


<.02 


A(2)vsB(2) 


2.61 


<.05 


B(l)vsC(2) 


1.48 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


1.46 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.01 


NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 



.18 



2.16 ^,.^05 



B(l)vsC(2) ' .93 NS 
'b(1)vsD(2) .02 NS 
C(2)vsD(2) .87 NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
B(l)ysC(2) 
B(l).vsD(2) 



2.38 
1.51 
.05 
.96 



<.02 
NS 
NS 
NS 



0 



ERIC 



122. 



111 



Coals 



Mean 



S.D. 



Additional. 
Comparisons 



C* Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 2,75 8 2*28 

(2) Female , 4.28 28 1/74 

D. Equivalent y Session I: 

(1) Male ^ 4.17 "6 1.86 . 

(2) Female ' 4.66 29 1.27' 

26. A supervisoi* who is willing ♦ ' 
to help you with your off- 

the-job problems 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I .2.80- 71 1.57 

(2) Session II 2.44 f 41 1.63 

B. Entry • Female: 

(1) Session I - 2.94 65 • 1.33 

(2) Session II 2.77 64 1.29 

C* Upgrade ) Session I: 

(1) Male 4 ■ 4.05 8 1.04 

(2) Female . 2.51 28 ' 1.30^ 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male . 3.15 6 1.58 

(2) Female 3.14 30 i.50 

27. Knowing your family is « 
^roud of the work you do 

A. . Entry - Male: ' - ' 

(1) Session I ^3.85 71 1.60 

(2) Session II 3.60 41 1.74 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 3.98 65 1;37, 

(2) Session II 3.83 64 . 1.24 

* C. Upgrade, Session *I: 

(1) Male 4.38 8 1.08 

(2) Female 3.S4 28 1..25 

D* Equivalent, Session It 

(1) Male ^ 4.58 6 .93 

(2) >emale 3.83 -30. 1.55 

28. Knowing your friends respfect 
* you for the work you do 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 1.87 71 • 2 

(2X Session II ^ 1.37 40 2 

7' B^r^Entry - Female: 

/•'- "'(I) Session I .85 . 65 ' 1*87 

' (2) Session II .75 .64 1.75 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 
(1) Male i.50 6 2 

• (2) i^emale ' 1.25 28 2 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male ' ' .83 6 1.86 

(2) Female . .36 ^ 28 1.28 



.40 

.23 



.50 
.17 



1.12 



.72 



.71 



.62 



C(2)V8D(2) 1.07 



1^ 



NS 



vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2\ 
C(2)vsD(2) 



.58 
1.13 
1.44 

.64 
1.68 



1.05 



.3i 



NS 



NS 



NS 



KS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
HS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


.52 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.76 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.46 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


^46 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.01 


NS 



A(l)v8B(l) 


2.72 


<.01 


A(2)vsB(2) 


1.57 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.89 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


1.24 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


1.84 


NS 



112 



123 



Goals ^ Mean 

-29. Having a Job^that is 

interesting to your friends 

A. ^Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) . "Session II 



.63 
.75 

.58 
.43 

.83 
.38 

.00 
.46 



B. Enfry - Female: 
(1) Session I 
'(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

Equivalent » Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

^ 30. Being something you can 

talk to your friends about 
aft&r work 

;a. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I .98 

(2) Session II .29 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I . 1.35 

(2) Session XI .90 

C« Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 1.67 

(2) Female .40 

. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male '.83 

(2) Female 1.11 

31. Being able to learn new, 
things that^ill help you 
get a betteff job later 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Sessfon I ^,94 

(2) Session IX 3.32 

B. Entry Female: 

(1) Session X - 3.73 

(2) Session II 4.X0 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 4.06 
' (2) Female 3.84 

]>. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 2.92 

(2) Female • 4.33 

3Z» Being able to learn to do / 
. something that is really 
hard 

A. Entisy - Male: 

(1) Session I 3.77 
^ (2) Session II , 4.36 



71 
41 

65 
64 

6 
26 

6 

27 



'71 
41 

65 
64 

6 
25 

6 

27 



71 
41 



65 
64 



8 
28 

6 
30 



71 
41 



S.D. ' 



1.16 
1.25 



,14 
,22- 



1.18 
.79 

.00 
1.19 



1.98 
1.10 

2.70' 
1.90 

2.36' 
1.33 

1.86 
2.08 



1.60 
1.86 

1.59 
1.41 

1.21 
1.56 

1,72' 
1.11 



1.87 
1.20 



,53 



.6? 



NS 



NS 



2.03.-<.05 



1.21 



NS 



1.81 



1.41 



NS 



NS 



1.82 



NS 



A(l)vsB(l) .28 NS 

A(2)vsB(2) ' 1.27 NS 

B(i)vsC(2) 1.29 NS 

B(l)vsD(2) .43 NS 

C(2)vsD(2) .61 NS 



A(i)v3BjCl) 


.99 


NS 


Jl(2)vsB(2) 


1.85 


NS 


B(l)ysC(2) 


2.20 


<.05 


B(l)v8D(2) 


.47 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


1.42 


NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


.77 


HS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


2I4O 


<.05 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.30 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


1.86 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


1.37 


NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsBf2) 



• 47 
1. 19 



NS 
NS 



113 



ERJC 



124 



'A 


Goals 


, Mean 


N 


S.D. t 


P 


Additional 
Comparisons 


t 


P 


B. 


Entry - Female; 

(1) Sesfeion I 

(2) Session II 


* 3.62 
4.03 


65 
64* 


1.86 

1.49 ^-^^ 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


1.71 
' .53 


HS 
HS 


C. 


Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 


3.57 
4.29 


7 
28 


1.24 
1.31 




C(2)vsD(2) t 


1.07 ^ 

» 


NS 




Equivalent^ Session 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 


I: 

3.75 
3.83 


6 

30 


1.91 
1.80 











114 



ERIC 



125 



Appendix H 

RATINGS OF VALUE CATEGORIES: LfKERT-TYPE CONDITION 



Value Category 




Mean 


N 


S.B. 


t 


P 


Additional 
Comparisons 


t 


P 


!• Extrinsic Benefits 




















A, ^try - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female! 
(1) Session I 

^ <2) Session II 




A. 25 

3.85 
A. 06 


67 
A9 

A9 
57 


.66 
.62 

'.69 
.72 


i, . *♦ J- 
1 

!• Dy 


" no 

NQ 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
A(l)vsC(l) 
B(l)vsC(2)^ 


3.11 
" .06 
.76 
.51 


<.01 
NS 
NS 
NS'. 


C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 




A.IA 
3.93 


19 
29 


.56 
.65 


1.10 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 
C(2)vsD(2) 


■ .79 
.51 


NS 

NS. 


D. Equivalent » Session 

(1) >lale 

(2) Female \ 


I: 


A. 39 
3.97 


5 

29 


.A7 
.5A 








< 




11. Intrinsic Benefits 




1 
















A, Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II i^ 




A. 56 
A. 36 


67 
A9 


.60 
.65 


1 72 


no 


A(l)vsBCl) 
A(2)vsB(2) 


.22' 
.39 


NS 
•NS 


B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 




a'.5A 
A.Al 


A9 
57 


.59 
.55 


i.. 


11 o 


A(l)vsC(l) 
B(I)vsC(2) 


.98 
.5A 


NS 
NS 


C. Upgrade » Session I: 
* (1) Male 
(2) Female 




A. 71 
A.A4 


19- 
29 


.A7 
.61 




NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 
C(2)vsD(2) 


.70 
.5A 


NS 
NS 


^ D. Equivalent, Session 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 


I: 


3.79 
A. A3 


5 

29 


.85 

:68 












in. Gratification Demands 




















A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 




3.-59 
3.3A 


67 
A9 


.78 
.61 


1 . 0 J 




A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 


* .97' 
. .6A 


NS 
NS 


B. Entry - Female: ^ 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 




3.A5 

J* . 


^ A9' 
57 


.79 
.77 


.U/ 




A(l)vsC(l) 
B(l)vsC(2) 


.A6 
.32 


NS 
. NS 


C tJn&rade^ Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 




3.69 
3.39 


19 
29 


.75 
.73 


1.3A 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 
C(2)vsD(2) 


.58 
.32 


NS 
NS 


D. Equivalent » Session 
^ (1) Male 
(2) Female 


I: 


3.58 
3.56 


5 

29 


.77 
.8A 






• 


• 




IV. Interpersonal Relations 
with Co-VTorkers 




















A. Entry - Male: 
* (1) Session I ^ 
(2) Session II 




3.98 
3.69 


67 
A8 


.85 
.87 


1.76. 


NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 


^.08 
1. 71 


<.05 

NS' 


B. Entry - Female:- • * 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 




3.6a' 
3.Ai 


A9 
57 


.90 
.82 


1.A2 


NS 


A(l)vsC(l)" 
B(l)vsC(2) 


'.OA 

.66 : 


' NS 
NS 



t 
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0 



Value Category 


Mean 


N 


S.D. 


^ t 




Additional 
Comparl sons 


• c 


P 


C. Upgrade, Ses^iorTTT' " 
{Xy Male 
(2) Fetaale 


3.97 
3.77 


19 
29 


.79 
.65 


,95 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


.86 
. 66 


V NS 
NS 


D. ^Equivalent, Session I: 
(1) Male 
«(2) Fe;nale 


A. 28 
3.A6 


5 
29 


' •*78 
.84 












V. Interpersonal Relations 
with Supervisor . 


















A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Sessibn II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 


3.98 
3.81 

A. 09 
3.85 


67 
48 

49 
57 


.74 
.67 

.61 
.61 


1.25 
1.97 


NS 
NS 

A 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
A(l)vsC(l) 
B(l)vsC(2) 


.83 
.32 
.08 
.69 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 


A. 00 
4.00 


19 
29 


.^89 
.56 


* .02 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


.25 
. 69 


NS 
NS 


D, Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male ^ 

(2) Female 


A. 32 
4.06 


5 
29 


.41 > 
.57 












VI. Interpersonal Relations 
with Family 


















A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. ^ Eritry - Female: 

(1)' Session I 
^2) Session II 


4.04 
3.54 

3.95 
3.56 


67 
47 

49 
57 


1.22 
1.21 

1.12 
1.18 


1.98 
1.74 


<.05 
NS 


1 

A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
A(l)vsC(l) 
B(l)vsC(2) 


.38 
.05 
.89 
.02 


l^S 
NS 
' NS 
NS 


Q* .Upgrade, Session ''I: 
. ' (1) Hale 
^ (2) Female 


4^.31 
3 .96 


19 
29 


.86 
1.09 


1.14 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 
C(2)vsD(2) 


1.52 
k02 " 


NS 
NS 


I). Equivalent, Session I: 
* {l)'Male 

(2)' Female 

\ 


4.30 
3.55 


5 
29 


.40 
1.13 












* VI^. Interpersonal Relations 
with Friends . 


















A. Entry - Male: 
, (1) Session I 

(Z) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 


3.30 
2.92 

2.57 
2.69 , 


67 
48 

49 
57 


.95 
.92 

.84 
.93 


2.13 
.68 


<*05 
NS 


A(l)v;3B(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
A(l)vsC(l) 
bU)vsC(2) 


4.2.4 * 
1.24 

.47 

.79 


<.01 
NS 
NS 
NS 


C. Upgrade, Session I: / 
* ^(1) Hkle * 
(2) Female 


3.19 
2.^4 ' 


19 
29 


.89 
.96 


1^57 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 
C(2)vsD(2) 


' .80 • 
.79 


. NS 
NS 


D. Eqiii^valent , Session I: 
• ^ ^ , - (1) Male 
' _ (2) Female . 

• 


4.04 
2.41 


5 
29 

< 


.70 
.88 




• 


• 




f 


<* * 






« 


♦ 


* 










«• - - 
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o 



Value Category 



Mean 



S.D. 



Additional 
Comparisons 



VIII. Developmentaf Needs 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 4.23 67 .85 

(2) Session II 4.24 47 .62 

B. Entry - Female t 

(1) Session I 4.27 49 .73 

(2) Session II . 4.41 57 .64 

C. Upgrade Session I; 

(1) 'Mala ' 4.28 19 .74 

(2) Female 4.56 29 .52 

D. 'Equivalent, Session 1: 

(1) Male 4.10 ^5 .91 

(2) Female '4.37 29 .65' 



.03' NS 



1.00 NS 



1.49 ,NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


.24 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


1.31 


NS 


A(l)vsC(l) 


.23 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


1.86 


NS 


B(l)VsD(2) 


1.61 


KS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


1.86 


NS 
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Appendix I 

RATINGS OF VALUE CATEGORIES: FORC.ED-CHOICE CONDITION 





Value Category 


Mean 


N 


S.D. 


t 


P 


Additional 
Comparisons 


t 


P ' 




Extrinsic Benefits 




















A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II* 

B. Entry - Female: 
tl) Session I 
(2) Session II 


2.30 
2.29 

2.24 
2.23 

2.21 
2.17 


71 
41 

65 
64 


.46 
.55 

.47 
.49 


.11 
.15 


NS 
« 

NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


.64 
.51 
.63 
1.09 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 




C. Upgrade » Session I: 
(1) Male 
* (2) Female 


8 
28 


.59 
.50 






C(2)vsD(2) 


.33 


NS 




D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 


.2.38 
2.13 


6 
30 


.48 
.40 










V 


II. 


Intrinsic Benefits 




















A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

Br Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 


3.61 
3.48 

3.65 
3.54 


71 
41 

65 
64 


.70 
.74 

.74 * 

.72 


.87 
» 79 


NS 
NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


.30 
.39 
.66 
.30 ' 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 




C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) .Temale 


3.71 
3.75 


8 
28 


.80 
.56 






C(2)vsD(2) 


1.00 

i 


✓ NS 




D. Equivalent, Ses'sion I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 


3.23 
3.60 


6 
30 


1.05 
.55 












ir. 


Gratification Demands 




















A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II * 


1.61 
1.77 

2.11 
2.13^ 


71 
41 

65 
64 


.85 
1.02 

.94 
1.00 


. 89 

1 ^ 


WD 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


3.21 
1.79 
1.12 
.63 


<.01 

' NS 
NS 
NS 




C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 


2.36 
1.86 


8 
28 


1.11 
.95 






C(2)vsD(2) 


4 


NS 




D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 


1.25 • 
1.98 


6 
30 


.93 
.87- 








/ 




IV,. 


Interpersonal Relations 
with Co-Workers 




















A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 


v 

2.38 
2.29 

2.48 
2.08 


71 
41 

65 
64 


.82 
> .76 

.79 
.72 


.56 
2.86 


NS 

<.o;l 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(^2)vsB(2) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


.76 
1. 40 ^ 
1.16 

.07 


NS 
NS 

i^s 

NS 
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Value Category 



Mean 



S.D. 



Additional 
Copparlsons 



^C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 2.65 

(2) Female . ^ - 2.2S 

D. Equivalent, Session I:' 

(1) Male 2.47 

(2) Female 2.47 

V. Interpersonal Relations 
with Supervisor 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Ses>3ion I 

(2) Session Ijl 

B. Entry - Female: 
' (1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 
. (1) Male 

(2) Female 

VI. Interpersonal Relations 
with Family 

^ ■* 

A. . Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session 11- 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 3.83 

' ' ^ D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 4.58 

(2) Female 3.83 

VII. Interpersonal Relations 
with Friends 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 1.17 , 

(2) Session II .81 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I .88 

(2) Session II .70 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male • 1.87 

(2) Female ' .63 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male .55 

(2) Female .74 



8 
28 

6 
30 



.72 
.66 

.45 
.75 



C(2)vaD(2) .99 



28 1.24 

6; .93 
30 '1.54. 



71 1.26 



41 



► 93 



1.54 



65. 1.18 

8 1.36 

28 .89 

6 1.24 

28 1.22 



.85 



NS 



NS 



NS 



2.74 
2.90 


71 
41 


.67 
.75 


1.15 


NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 


2.23 
.71 


<.05 
NS 


2.95 
3.00 


65 
64 


.56 
.60 


.41 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


.91 
1.44 


NS 
NS 


2.98 
2.84 


8 
28 


.64 
.49 






C(2)vsD(2) 


1.89 


NS 


2.83 
3.15 


' 6 
30 


.55 
.70 


« 










3.91 
3.60 


71 
41 


1.55 
1.74 


.93 


NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 


.28 

.76^ 


NS 


3.98 
3.83 


65 
64 


1.36 
1.24 


.62 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


.51 
.46 


NS 
NS 


4.37 


8 


1.08 






C(2)V8D(2) 


.01 


NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


1.31 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.50 


:ns 


B(l)vsC(2) 


1.00 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


.52 


NS. 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.37 


NS 



^ f ^ 
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Value Category 



Mean 



VIII. Developmenf^ Needs 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session -I ' 3.87 71 1.27 

(2) Session II 3.84 41 ,1.21 

B. Entry - Female: ^ . 

(1) Session I .3.68 .65 1.30 

(2) Session 11 4.07 64 1.18 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male * -3^.75 8 1.08 

-~ (2) Female 3.99 ' 28 1.27 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

. (1) Male. 3.32 6 1.17 

- (2) Female 4.08 30 1.01 



.08 



1.72 



NS 



NS 



Additional 
Comparisons 



A(l)vsB(l) 


.80. 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.92 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


1.03 ' 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


1.44 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.28 


NS 



120 



ERIC ' 
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Appendix J 
JOB DESCRIPTION INDEX RATINGS 



Job Factor 



Mean N S.D. 



Additional 
Comparisons 



1, Satisfaction with Work 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B» Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade^ Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent', Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

E. *Normatlve Sample: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 



29,56 137 11.86 

31.96 89 12.00 

34.11 116 10.42 

32.56 119 11.10 



34.27 26 



Satisfaction with Supervision ^ ^ 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 38.13 137 

(2) SesslQ^. II 39.69 89 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) . Session I 40,i}0 115 

(2) Session II ^ 39.%4 120 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 43.85 26 

(2) Female 40.66 59 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 35.82 11 

(2) Female 40.31 59 

E. Normative Sample: 

(1) Male 41.10 1951 

(2) Fen^le 41.13 636 



Satisfaction with Pay 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 10.89 137 

(2) Session II 10.76 89 

Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 12.47 116 

(2) Session II 9.61 117 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 
fl) Male 

' (2) Female ' " • 

D. Equivalent, .Session I: 

(1) Male 12.45 11 

(2) Female 10.27 59 



10.58" 26 
11.01 60 



7.08 



31<15 60 12.59 

33.09 11 5.25 

31.86 59 10.59 

36.57 1971 10.54 

35.74 638 9.88 



12.22 
10.69 

9.36 
10.51 

7.13 
10.54 

9.22 
10.52 

10.53' 
10.05 



8.78 
6.29 

5.84 
6.08 

5.19 
5.99 

7.38 
6-98 



1.47 



1.09 



.98 



.42 



.11 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



3.63 <.01 



A(l)vsC(l) 


1. 7U 




A(l)vsD(l) 


. 70 




A(l)vsE(l) 


7.45 


< . UUi 


C(l)vsD(l) 


.48 


NS 


C(l)vsE(l) 


1. 10 


No 


D(l)vsE(l) 


1.09 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


2.57 


<*01 


B(l)vsD(2) 


1.33 




B(l)vsE(2) 


1.61 


NS 


C(2)vsD<2) 


.33 


NS . 


C(2)vsE(2) 


3.34 


< .001 


D(2)vsE(2) 


2.86 


<.01 


A(l)vsC(l) 


2. 30 


<.05 


A(l)vsD(l) 


.61 


NS 


A(l)vsE(l) 


3.15 


< .01 


C(l)vsD(l) 


2.78 


<.01 


C(l)vsE(l) 


1.32 


NS 


D(l)vsE(l) 


1.65 


NS 


B(l)VsC(2) 


.41 


NS 


B(i)vsD(2) 


.19 


NS 


B(l)vsE(2) 


1.11 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.18 


' 'NS 


C(2)vsE(2) 


' .34 


NS 


D(2)vsE(2) 


.59 


NS 



A(l)vsC(l) 
A(l)vsD(l) 
ACDvsEd) 
C(l)vsD(l) 
C(l)vsE(l) 
D(l)vsE(l) 
B(1)V8C(2) 
B(1^V8D(2) 



.18 
.57 
15.11 
.86 
6.77 
3.97* 
1.55 
2.19 



By.)vsE(2) 11.95 



NS 

NS 
<.001 

NS 
<.001 
<.001 

NS 
<.05 
<.001 
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Job Factor: 



Mean 



Additional 
Comparisons 



£• Normative Sample: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 



29.90 1966 14.53 
27.90 635 13.65 



4. .Satisfaction with Promotions 

A. Entry - Male,: 

(1) Session I 16.53 137 

.(2) Session II 16.64 89 

B. Entry - Females 

(1) Session I 18.43 115 

(2) Session II 15.40 120 

C. Upgrade,. Session I: 

(1) Male 13.46 26 

(2) Female 13.80 60 

D. . Equivalent, Session Ir 

^'^ ' (1) Mdle 19.45 11 

(2) Female 13.^8 59 

E. Normative Sample: 

(1) Male ^ 22.06 1945 

(2) Female ' 17.77 634 



5. Satisfaction with Co-Workers 

A. Entry - Male: \^ 

(1) Session I 38.37 

(2) Session II 39.78 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 39.12 

(2) Session II - 38.51 



C. Upgrade y Session I: \ 

(1) Male \ 43.54 

(2) Female 37.87 

D. Eqiiivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male r 41.09 

(2) Female 39.78 

E. Normative Sample: 

(1) Male ' 43.49 

(2) Female 42.09 



137 
89 

116 
118 

26 
60 

11 
59 

1928 
636 



7.65 
7.48 

6.67 
6.81 

8.13 
8.43 

7.57 
8.55 

15.77 
13.38 



12.07 
12.63 

11.85 
12.26 

10.53 
14.18 

8.75 
11.34 

10.02 
10.51 



.10 NS 



3.42 <.01 



.84 



.38 



NS 



NS 



C(2:fvsD(2) .62 NS 
CC2)vsE(2) 9.48 . <.o6l 
D(2)vsE(2) 9.78 <.001 



ACl)veCCl; 


1 QA 


nD 


A,(l)vsD(l) 


1.21 


MO 

Nb 


A(l)vsE(l) 


4.'05 


<.opi 


C(l)vsD(l) 


2.03 


<.05 


C(l)vsE(l) 


2.77 


<.01 


D(l)vsE(l) 


.54 


NS 


B(l)vsCC2) 


3.915 


<.001 


B(l)v8D(2) 


3.75 


. <.6oi 


B(l)vsE(2) 


.51 


NS' 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.12 


' NS 


'c(2)vsE(2) 


2.'25 


<.05 


D(2)vsE(2), 


2.13 


<.05 


A(l)vsC(l) 


. 2,03 


<.05 


A(l)vsD(l) 


.73 


NS 


A(l)vsEa) 


5.67 


<.001 


C(l)vsD(l) 


.66 


NS 


C(l)vsE(l) 


.02 


NS 


D(l)vsE(l) 


.79 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


..62 


NS 


B(l)v8D(2) . 


. .35 


NS 


B(l)v8E(2) 


2.73 


<.01 


C(2)vsd'(2)" 


.81 


NS 


C(2)vsE(2) 


'2.87 


<.01 


D(2)vsE(2) 


1.60 


NS 






t 



Smith, Patricia C. , Kendall, Lorne M. , and Hulin, Charlea L. The Measurement 
of Satisfaction in Work and Retirement . Chicago, 111.:) Rand McNally^ & Company, 
1969. . • ^ 
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Appendix K 

RATINGS OF PSYCHOliOGICAL TESTS: LIKERT-TYPE CONDITION 



Tesjt 




Mean 


N 


S.D. 


t 


P 


Additional 
Comparisons 


t 


P 


1. Cynical distrust of people 


















A. Entry - Male: 
(1) Session I 
,(2) Session II 

B, Entry - Feuiale: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 




20.81 
19.73 

21.02 
20.43 


6; 

49 
55 


4.16 
5.76 

5.00 
5.17 


1.15 
.57 


NS 
NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
A(l)vsC(l) 
B.(l)vsC(2) 


.24 
.64 
.75 
1.39 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


C. Upgrade, Sessiqn I: 
(1) Male 
. (2) Female 




19.95 
22.55 


19 
29 


4.75 
3.89 


Z.03 


<.05 


BCl)vsD(2) 
C (Z; vsDCZ; 


1.25 


NS 
NS. 


D. Equivalent, Session 
, (1) Male 
«(2) Female 


l:' 


20.60 
22.34 


5 

29 


4.96 
3.28 












2. Cynical distrust oY 
organizations 




















iA. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I • 

(2) Session II * < 

B. Entry - Female : 

(1) Session I, 

(2) Session 11*. 


> 


20.07 
21. ig 

19.75 
20.27 


67 
49 

49 
55 


4.14 
3.96 

4.05 
5.65 


lJi-44 
.52 


NS 
NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
A(l)vsC(l) 
B(l)vsC(2) 


.41 
.93 
.27 
.17 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female ^ 




20.37 
19.93 


19 
29 


3.66 
4.44 


.34 


"NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 
C(2)vsD(2) 


1.74 
1.32 - 


NS 
NS 


D« Equivalent Session 
* (1) Male 
• '*(2) Female 


I: 


18.60 
21.34. 


5 
29' 


3.01 
3.46 












3* Weak self regard , ' 




















A* Entry - Male: 
(iVSession I 
(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 




13.42 
12.69 

13.87 
13.98 


67 
49 

49 
56 


5.24 
5.6f 

5.42 
5.82 


'.70 
.09 ^ 


NS 
NS 


A(l)vsBa) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
A(l)vsC(l) 
B(l)vsC(2) 


.45 
1.13 
.67 
. .60 


NS 
NS 

NS 


C* Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 




12.42 
14.62 


19 
29 


6.74 
4.66 


1.30 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2)- 
C(2)vsD(2) 


.87 
.28 


NS 
NS 


D* Equivalent, Session 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 


i: 


16.00 ' 
15.00 


5 
29 


6.81 
5.41 












4* Achievement motivation 












• 


r 






fi. Entry - Male: 

(1) SesSioA I ^ 

(2) Session II* 

B*. Entry - Female: 
^ (1) Session I 
(2) Session II 




30.18 
31.40 

30.85 
30.49 


67 
49 

49 
55 


5.23 
4.36 

5.07 
5.23 


1.32 
.35 


NS 
NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) . 
A(l)vsC(l) , 
B(l)vsC(2) 


.69 

:95 
1.95 
.58 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 



123 



.134 



Test 



Mean 



$.D. 



t P 
^ 



Additional 
CompaiMaonB 



C. Upgrade^ Session I : 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D* Equivalent, Session^ 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

5., Time sense * 

A. Entry - Malei 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

Ct Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent, Session 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

6* Protestant ethic 

A. • Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Fema-le: 
4(1) Session I 
1(2) Session II 

C. /Upgrade, Session I: 
• (1) Male 

(2) Female 

D« Equivalent, Session 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

?• Expectation of success 

A. Entry - Male: ' * 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 
^(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 
' (1) Male 

(2) Female ^ 

Equivalent, Session 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

8. Powerlessness 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 



I: 



32.84 
30.24 

15.20 
00.00 



I: 



I: 



29.45 
29.24 

28.73 
28.12 

28.26 
28.52 

25.80 
29.10 



23.64 
23.73 

24.87 
-24.29 

24.53 
24.34 

24.00 
23.34 



21.23 
22.10 

23.17 
23.29 

21.79 
23.07 

21.40 
24.31 



10.91 
11.44 



19 
29 

5 
29 



67' 
49 

49 
55 

19 
29 

5 
29 



67 
49 

49 
55 

19 
29 

5 
29 



66 
49 

48 
55 

19 
29 

5 

29 



67 
49 



4.98 
2.96 

1.33 
6.88 



6.88 
5.87 

6.40 
6.86 

6.55 
5.88 

5.11 
6.14 



5.29 ' 
4.79 

5.09 
4.67 

3.28 
3.54 

4.65 
3.74 



4.18 
4.25 

4.36 
3.82 

5.08 
4.13 

6.09 
4.13 



4.01 
3.47 



2.22 <.05 



,16 



.46 



.13 



.09 



.60 



.17 



1.08 



.14 



.93 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



B(l)vsD(2) 
C(2)vsD(2) 



.62 
.17 



NS 
NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


- .56 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.87 


NS 


A(l)vsC(i) 


.66 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.14 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


.24 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.36 ' 


NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


. 1.25 


NS 


'a(2)vsB(2) 


.59 


NS 


A(l)vsC(l) 


.68 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.49 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


i.39 • 


NS 


t:(2)vsD(2) 


1.02 


NS 



A(l)vsB(l) ' 
A(2>vsB(2) 


2.37 


<.02 


lt48 , 


NS 


A.(l)vsC(l) 


.48 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.09 


NS 


B(l)vsD(2) 


1.12 


NS 


C(2)vsD'(2) 


1.12 


"ns^ 



?7A 



NS 



A(l)vsBa) 
A(2)vsBU) 



1.19 
.76 



NS 
NS 



124 



135 



Test 



Mean 



N S.D. 



Additional • 
Comparisons 



B. Entry - F§nialei 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

, ^ (2) Fe^nale 

D* Equivalent, Session I: 
^ (1) Male 
_ (2) Female 

9« Meanlnglessness 

A. Entry - Male: 
' (1) Session t 

(2) Session II \ 

• B. Entry - Female: 
CD Session I 
(2) Session II 

C*. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Ma^e 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent, SesslonVl: 
. Q.) Male . 

(2) Female 

lQ^_JJorml es s nes s 

; A. EAtry - Male: 
(1) Session I 
\(2) Sesfition II 

Ih Entry - Female: ' 
(1) Session I 
I , -(2) Session II 

\ C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

^ D. Equivalent, Session I: 
(:i) Male 
(2) Female 

11. Value isolation' 

A. Entry - Male: ' 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session^II 

C* Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male ' , 

(2) Female 



10.02 
10.92 

10.11 
10.97 

13.40 
11.24 



9.15 
9.79 

8.14 
8.94 

7.95 
8.21 

6.80- 
76 



> 



14.45' 
13.57 

12.89 
12.70 

ia.84 
14.90 

12.80 
14.83 



49 3.80 

55 3.38 

19^ 4.23 

29. 4.39 



5 
29 



19 
29 

5 
29 



5 
29 



9.03 
8.46 

^^^T!48\ 

7.58 
8.90 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 
; tl) Male " ^ 8.80 
(2) Female ^ . 9.17 



1.27 



.65 



4.72 
4.15 



67 '3.15 
49 3.14 



49 2.90 
55 3.41 



3.03 
3.16 

1.72 
3.01 



67 5.01 
49 4.78 



49 4.12 
55 3.68 



4.40 
4.83 



67 .3.42 
49 3.39 



49 3.12 
56 ' 3.66 

19- 3.60 
29 2.98 



5 2.99 
29 3.10 



1.08 



1.27 



.27 



.94 



.23 



.6j6 



.33 



1.: 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



1^ 3-^^ 3.37 <.01 
29 4.30 



NS 



NS 



V 



A(l)vsCa) .75 NS 
3-(l)vsC{2) /.98 Nk i 

B(yvsD(2).. 1.30 ' NS 
C(2)v8D(2) , , .24 j NS^' 



A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
Ad)vsC(l) 
B(l)vaC(2) 
B(l)ysD(2) 
C(2)vsD(2) 



l;74 , 
a.36' 
1.46 

.09. 

.88' 

.66 



A(l)v8B(l) . 1.75 

A(2)vsB^(2) 1.02 

A(l)vsC(l) 2^91 

B(l)vsC(2) .2.^00 

B(l)vsD(2)- 1.84 

C(2)vsD(2*) ,.05 



A(l)vsB(l) 

A(2)vsB(2) 

A(l)vsC(l) 

B(l)vsC(2)" 

B(l)vsD(2) 

C(2)vsD(2) 



1.25 
,'.01 
1.59 

.85 
1.25 

.31 



NS 

l^S/ 

NS 

ns 

NS 
NS 



NS 
NS 
<.01 
<.05- 
NS 
NS 



NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 



125 



13.6 



Test 



Mean . N 



S.D.* • t 



Additional 
Comparisons 



12. Self'-estrangenent 

A. Entry - Male: 
(^) Session I 

' (2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session 

(2) Session II 

C* Upgrade, Sessioiul: * 

(1) Male * 

(2) Female 

D« Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female . - 

13. Work demands 

A. Entry - Male: 
t (1) Session I 
(2); Session II 

hi Entry - Female: 
(1) Session I 
' (2) Session II 

C« Upgrade,' Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent, Session L: 
^ (1) Male 

(2) Fem4le 

14. Orientatidn toward work 



A» En^ry - Male: 

(1) Session 

(2) Session 



B» Entry - Female i 
• (1) Session I ^ 
(2) Session II 

Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D* Equl;valent, Session I: 

(1) Mate 

(2) Female 



14.04 67 
14.24 49 



14.57 49 
16.43^ 55 



13.00 19 
13.86 29, 



14.80 

14.59 29 



23.01 67 
.22.71 49 



25.32 
23.94 



49 
55 



25.26 19 

23.59 29 

26.60 5 
.22.28 19 



4 

3^.06 49 
Z782 56 



2.74 
3.07 

2.60 
3.03 



. 19 
27 

5 
29 



3.88 
4,05 

5.84 
5.71. 

3.74 ' 
3.31 

2.79 
3.27 



3.22 
4.21 

4.42 

3.89, 
5.13 




1.16 
1.18 

1.02 
1.19 



.27 


NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 


.57 


NS 






A<2)vsB(2) 


2.21 


<.^5' 






A(l)vsC(l) 


1^,03 


. NS 


1.62 


NS 


B(1)V8C(2) 


.59 ' 


NS 






B(l)vsp,(2) 


.01 


NS 


.82 


NS 

• 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.82 


NS^ 


.42 


NS 


,A(l)vsB(l) 


2.66, 


<.X)1 






A(2)vsB(2) 


1.33 


NS 






A(l)vsC(l) 


1.89 


NS 


1.46 


NS 


B(l)ysC(2) 


1.55 


NS 






Bd)vsD(2) 


3.16 


<. GI- 


ia8 


'NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


1.13 


NS • 
* 


- 






• 




.95 


.NS 


• 

'A(l)vsB(l) 


1.41 


NS 






A(2)vsB(2) . 


.12 


NS 


.69 




A(l)vsC(l) 


.37 


NS 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.02 


NS 






B(l)v8D(2) 


.06 


NS 


.93 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.50 


w-;NS 



126 



ERIC 



137 



Appendix K-1 



m 



RATINGS OF' PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS: LIKERT-TYPE CONDITION^ 

. (Responses of Entry-Level Subj^ts Participating In Both Sessions) 



Test 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



!• Cynica^ distrust of ^people 

A. Enti$y< - Male: 

(1) Session I .> 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) ' Session I 

(2) Session II 

2. Cynical distnist of 
organizatitms 

' A. . Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session IT 
B. Entry - Fe^Le: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II • 

3. Weak self-regard ^ . 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Ed try - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

4* Achievement mptivatlon 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. JBntry - Female: 

(1) Session I-. 

(2) Session II 
5. Time sense ^ 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. ' Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 



J 

20.18 32 
20.53 32 



21.00 
20.80 



20.50 
21.68 

18.65 
19.15 



13.56 
13.48 



30.62 
31,15 

30.70 
29*95 



29.00 
28.68 

28.64 
28.35 



40 
40 



32 
32 

40 
40 



12.48 32 
13.74 32 



.40 
40 



32 
32 

40 
40 



> 



41 ' 
41 



32 
32 



4^88 
5.20 

5.04 
5.67 



4.25 
3.84 

4.78 
6.60 



5.90 
"6.19- 

5.35 
5.58 



5.32 

4.91- 

5.61 
5.2^ 



7.11 
5.84 

6.83 



.39 



.20 



NS 



NS 



1.95 NS 



.49 NS 



l.,70 KS 



.09 NS 



.*56 



.93 



KS 



NS 



.30 



.28 



NS 



NS 



127 



138 



Test 



„ Standard 
^ DavtatloH- 



6* Protestant ethic 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female; 

(1) Sessio^Kl 

(2) Session II 

?• Expectation of success 

A, Entry - Male: . 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Fe'male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

Bp Poverlessness 
" A, Entry- --Malje: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session 11 ' . 
B. Entry Female : 

(1) Session- I 
(2> .Session II 



24',81 ^ 32 
23.50 • 32 

25.25 40 



21.56 32 

21,96 32 

23.53 40 

22.84 * 40 



10.09 ' 32 . 

\ll.8i; 32 

* 9.65 40 

*10.72 . , 40 



5.46 
4.89 

6.36 



23.53 .40 ^ ♦ 5.80 



4.ao 

3.45 

4.05 
3.81 



3.41 
3.43* 

3.25 
3.-32 



lvl5 KS. 



.2.00 <.05 



.54 NS 



* .^8 NS ' 



2.69 <.05 



' 1.57. NS- 



9 i 'KeaninglediBnes s 

A. ^ Entry - Male: 

<1) Session I 1 
(2), Session 11 , 

B. Entry - Female: 
' • (1) Session I 

' ^ *(2-) Session II 

I 

10* Normlessness 
• A'. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session 'I 

(2) ^c^sion II . 
"S, Entry - i^dmale: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II ' 



9,2'5 32 j: ^.aui" , 



10.^43 32; 



12.22 40 
12.87 40 - 



3.21 



7.85 "40 - ,,2.j60 
8.50 ' 4^-.* , ' 2.72 



13,78 '32 ^ '5.20^ 
14*71 32 ' 4.78 



3.65 
3.16 



2.37- 



U^V- ,NS 



1.15 NS 



1,13 NS 



128 



let 



139 



Test Mean 



Standard ' 
Deviation 



11* Value isolation 

A. Entry - Male: ' ' ' 

(1) Session"! 8.28' 32 3.74 

(2) Session II 9.37 32 3.23 ^lIL^ 



B. Entry - Female: 



(1) Session I 7.85 41 ' 2^7?' 

(2) Session II 8.56 41 . 3.57 • ^'^^ 

12. Self '-estrangement 
A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I' 13.00 32 3.42 



(2) Session II 14.78 32 4.40 
B. Entsy - Female: 

(1) Session I 13,68 41 4.16 

(2) Session II ' 15.39 41 3.71 

13# Work de^nds 

- A. Entry - Male: / • ' 

(1) Session I . ^1.90 32 ^ 5.4?^^ 

(2) Session II 22.59 32 4.24 
B. 'Entry - Female:' , * . 

(1) Session I 25! 45 ♦ 40 A.'7S 

(2) Session II 2X40 40 ' '4.90 

14. Orientation tpward work 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I ' 2.61 32* 1.17. 

• (2), Ses8ion II 3.16 32 , 1.18 

B. Entry - ^Female: ' 

(1) ^ssidr^ I . . *^.82 41 1.87 

(2) . Session II ^ 3.00- 41 .1.43 



140 



*2.79 <.01 



2.64 <.05 



.63 NS 



'2/70 <.05 



2.59 '<.05 



.64 NS 



- . • . Appendix. L . 
RATWGS OF PSyCHOLOQICAL TESTS: FORCED-CHOICE CONDITION 



' T^st 


Mean 


N 


S,D. 


• • * 








• A. Entry - MiSe: • ' * • 
/I) Session I ' * 


-.1.31 
1.53 


70'^ 
39 


1.22 
,1.42 


B. -fintry^- Feoale: 
J[i) Session.! 
(2) Se^slvOn II 


1.49' 

1 fi7 


'65 


2.07 


' C. 'Upgrade, Session Ir 
(ly Male . ' • • 
, (2) Female . 


1.11 

• 1.55 


9 
29 


1.37 
1.38 


; Th .Equivalent, Session I: 
• , (1) Male . \ * , 
(2) Female * * 


1.33 
1.77 


6 
30 


1.25 
1.02 



2. Cynical distfxist of 
organizations 

A. Entty - Male: — 

. (1) Session t 
C2) Session II 

, 'Entry' —.-Female: 

• (1) Session I 
(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade, Sessional: . 

(1) Male - 

(2) Female. 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) IfiAle 

(2) Female 

3. Weak self regard 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Fem^^e: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

• C, Upgrade, Session I*: 
(1^ Male 
(2) Female, , 

D. Equivalent, Sejjsion I: 

(1) Male 
. (2) Female 

4. /Achievement .motivation 

A^^^Entry - Male': 
'*(!) Session,! 
. • (2) Session II 

- B. Entry - Female: 
, (1) 45es8ibn I 

* (2) Session II. 



130 



1.26 


71 


1.47 


1.53 


39 


1.08 






2\A8 


1.96 


' 64 


i.Iai 


.88 


9 


.1 


1.96 


29 


1.42 


2.17 


6 . 


1.67 


1.77 


30 


1.26 


1.09 


71 


144* 


1.15 


40 


1.33 


1.26 


65 


1.96 


i:3i* 


64 


1.32 


,67 


9 


.82 


1.45' 


29 . 


1.16 


1.17 


6 


1.07 


1.53 


30 


1.18 

' ] 


4.07 


71 


1.48 


4.^6 


39 


.99 


4.12' 


65 


1.21 


4.15^ 


'64' 


1.16 




141 



.87 



.59 



1.012 



1.11 



.24 



.17 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



2.23 <.05 



.17 



NS 



Additional 

Comparisons 



A(1)V8B(1) 


.60 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


.47. 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2>. 


.13' 


NS 


B(1)V8D(2) 


.68 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.66 


NS 



A(l)vsB(l) 


,86 


NS ^ 


A(2)vsB(2) 


1*61 ■ 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


'.79* 


NS* 


B(l)vsD(2) 


.40 


NS 


C(2)V8D(2) 


.55 


NS 








A(1)V8B(1) 


• 59 


Nr. 


A(2)V8B(2) 


.60 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.'47 


NS 


B(1)V8D(2) 


.67 


NS 


C(2)v8D(2)^ 


.11 
«* 


NS 


f 

A(i)vsB(l) 


.22 


NS" 


A(2)V8B(2) 


2.25 


<.05' 


B(l)vsC(2) 


.05 • 


NS 


B(l)v8D(2) 


1.04 ; 


NS 





Test 




Mean 


N 


S.D. 


t 


P 


Additional - 
Comparisons 


t 


P 


• 

4 


C. Upgrade y Session I: 

(1) Hale 

(2) Female ^ 




A. 00 
A. 14 • 


9 

29 


1.83 
1.33 


« 




C<2)vsD(^)' 


.*79 


NS 




D. Equivaleirt% Session 

(1) Hale 

(2) Female 


I: 


A. 33 
A. AO 


6 
30 


• 

-1.A9 
I.IA 










• 


5. 


Tii^e sense 


* 




















A. Entry - Male: : 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 




A. 23 
A. 2^. 

A. 58 
A. 20 


71 
39 

65 
6A 


1.08 
.95 

1.68 
.90 


.12 
1.57 


NS 
NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 

B(l)v8C(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


1.42 

.62 
.76 ' 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 




C» Upgrade 9 Session I: 

(1) Hale \' 

(2) Female 


♦ 


a.aa' 

A. 38 


9 

29 


.50 
.76 






C(2)vspX2)r 


. .21 


NS 




D. Equivalent 9 Sessibn 

(1) Hale 

(2) Female 


I; 


A. 00 
A. 31 


6 

■ 30 


.1.00 
..83 












6. 


Protestant ethic 






















'A. Entry - Hale.; 

(1) Se3s)Lon I 

(2) Session II 

B. 'Entry - Female; 
(1) Sessicfn I 
' (2) Session II 




3.09 
3.17 

3.32 
2.75 


71 

;39 

65 
64 


1.62 
1,35 

2,13 
1,70 


• 29' 
1,66 


. NS 
NS 


A(l)vsB(l) .68 

A(2)vsB(2X._J..32. ik 

B(l)vsC(2) 1.14 
» 

B(l)vsD(2) 1.30 


NS 

NS 
NS 




C« Upgrade y Sessiop I: 

(1) Hale 

(2) Female 




•'3.11- 
2.83 


9 
29 


• 1.37 
1.29 






C(2)vsD(2) 


.27 


NS 




D. Equivalent^ Session 

(1) Hale 

(2) Female 


I; 


3.17 
2»93 


6 
30 


• 90 
1.57 


• 










' 7. 


Expectation of success 






















A. Entry Hale; 

(1) Session I' 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 
' (1) Session I 

(2) Session II 




2. A3 
2.69^ 

• 2.9A 
,2-71 


71 
39 

65 
6A 


i:03 
1.01 

1.95 

" !87 


1.27 
.82 


NS 
NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 
B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsb(2) 


1.88 
.13 
.80 

1.09 


NS 
no 
NS 
NS 




i 

C» Upgrade^ , Session I; 

<1) Hale 
. (2) Female . 




2.00 
^.62 


" 9 
29 


.67 
1.13 






■C(2)vsD(2) 


.35 


NS 




D.^ Equivalent 9 Session 

(1) Male, 

(2) Female o 


I: 


2.83 
2.53 


6 
30 


.90 
.72 








■4 






• Pcwerlessness 




















* 


A. .Entry Haler 
(i) Session I 
C2X Session II 




.36 
.30 


71 
- 39, 


1.11 

\56 


.27 


>, NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 


.12 
.09 


NS 
NS 



Teat 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I* 

(2) Session ir 

C. Upgrade I Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent^ Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

9. Meanlnglessness 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

' B. Entry - Female: 

(1) ^Session I 

(2) Session II 

C, Upgrade, Session I: _ 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D» EquJLvalent, Session I: 
CI) Male-, . 
'-(2) Female 

10. Normlessness 

A. ISntry Male: 

(1) » Session I 

(2) Session II 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session II 

C. Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

D. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male ' V 

(2) Female * ' 

11. Value Isolation 

A, Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 

(2) Session' II 

B. Entry - Female: 
(1)' Session I 

» (2) Session II j 

CJ Upgrade, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

B. Equivalent, Session I: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 



Mean 


N 


S.D. 




P 


Additional* 
Comparisons 


t 


P 


Sr4o 

. .29 


65^ 
64 


i.89 
.57 


.41 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 
B(X)vsD(2r 


.22 
.47 


NS 
NS 


.22 
.48 


9 
29 


.42 
.72 






C(2)VsD(2) 

4.'. 


1.52 
* 


NS 


\00 
.23 


6 
30 


.00 
.50 










0 


.20 


71 - 
39 


.48 
.40 


.81^ 


>NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 


1 Q 
.1? 




.40 
.18 


65. 
64 ^ 


1.98 
.46 


.82 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


.32 
.63 


NS 


<? 

.22 
.28 


9 
29 


.42 ' 
.45 






C(2)vsD(2) 


1.00 , 


NS 


.00 
.17 


6 
30 

40 


.00 
.37 






1 






.71 
.82 


.69 . 
.62 


.86 


NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsF(2) 


.80 
.96 


NS 

NS ^ 


.98 
.95 


65 
64 


2.69 
.67 


.07 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 


.10 
.22 


NS 
NS 


.67 
.93 


• 9 

29 


. .47 
.64 






C(2)vsD(2) 


.95 


NS 


.50 
1.10 


6 
30 


.76 
.70 












.50 
.51 


71 
39 


.72 
.74 


.08 


NS 


A(l)vsB(l) 
A(2)vsB(2) 


.19 
. 79 


NS 
NS * 


. .55 
.62 


65 

64 . 


1.'89 
.64 


.29 


NS 


B(l)vsC(2) 
B(l)vsD(2) 




NS , 


.56 
.64 


9 
28 


.68^ 
.72 






C(2)vsD(2) 


.83 


NS 


.17 
.47" 


6 
30 


.37 
.67 
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Test Mean 

12. Self-estrangement 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I .67 

(2) ^Session XI .55 

B. ^^try - Female: 

(1) Session X 1.09 

(2) Session XX .82 

C* Upgrade, Sess ion X: 

(1) Maje .67 

D. Equivalent! Session X: ' 

(1) Male .50 

* (2) Female .97 

13^. Work demands 

A. Entry - Male: 

(1) Session X ' 2.81 

(2) Session TX 3.02 

B. Entry - Female: 

. (1) Session I i 3.09 
(2) Session XX . • 2.51 

C. Upgrade^ Session X:* 

(1) Male 3.00 

(2) Female 2.28 

. D. Equivalent, Session X: 

(1) Jialc * 4.00 

I (2) Female 3.07 

14. Orientation toward work 

Entry - Male: 

(1) Session I 2.67 

(2) Session XX ' 2.75 

B. Entry - Female: 

(1) Session I 2.38 
. ' (2) Session XX J 2.85 

^. Upgrade, Sessio;i X: 

- (1) Male 2.67» 

(2) Female 2.45 

D. Equivalent, Session X: 

(1) Male 1.83 

(2) Female 3.53 



S.D, 



71 ..76 

38 .78 

65 2.29 

64 ' .83 

9 1.05 

29 .85 



6 
30 



6 
30 



.76 
.75 



71 3..07 
39'' . 91 



65 2.05 

64 1.13 

9 1.56 

29 1.44 

6 ,58 

30 1.03 



71 1.18 

40 1.13 

65 1.15 ' 

64 1.13 , 

9: . 82 

29 1.22 



1.07 
1.09 



:75 



.86 



1.05 



1.95 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



.34 NS 



2.36 <.05 



Additional 
Comparisons 


t 


P 


A(l)vsB(l) 


l'.43 ' 


N$ 


A(2)vsB(2) 


1.61 . 


NS 








B(l)vsD(2) 


.29 


. NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


.48 


NS 



A<4)j;fsB(l) 


.98 


NS 


A(2)vsB(2) 


2.35 


<.05 


B(l)vs(Jt2) 


1.92 


NS 


B(l)vsD(i) 


.06 


NS 


C(2)vsD(2) 


2.39 


<.02 



A(l)ysB(l) 



1.44 

A(2)vsB(2) .47 

B(l)vsC(2) <^ .24 

B(l)VsD(2) *4.56 <.001 
C(2)vsD(2)' 3.54 <.001 



NS 
NS 
NS 
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Appendix M 



SUBORDINATES' RATINGS OF SUPERVISORS ON 
(1) CONSIDERATION AND (2) INITIATION OF STRUCTURE SCALES AS A 
FUNCT ION OF SUBORD INATES' SEX AND ETHNIC GROUP 



Supervisor Rating Scale 


Mean 




N 


Standard 
Deviation 


t 




1* Consideration 












- 


ouDordinate Liassitication * 














A. - White Males 

B. White Females 


54.34 
59.26 




55 
15 


10.94 
8.38 


1 (;o 

1 .37 


/ 

No 


C. Black Males 

D. Black Females 


48.36 
51.66 




30 
86 


11.99 
' 13.33 


1.18 


NS 




* A vs.- 


C 






2.29 


<.05 ~ » 




B vs. 


D 






2.11 


<.0S 




A&B vs. 


C&D 






*2.18 


<.05 




A&C vs: 


B&D 






..30 


KS ^ 



Initiation of Structure 
Subordinate Classification: 



A. 


White Males 


54.45 




55 


8,16 


.61 


NS 


B. 


^White Females 


55.93 




15 


8.31 






C. 


Bl»ck Males 


51.10 




30 


7.74 


1,39 


NS 


D. 


' Black Females 


53.63 




86 


8.77 - 










A vs. 


C 






1.82 


NS 






B vs. 


D 






.93 


'NS 






A&B vs. 


C&D 


♦ 




1.39 


NS 






A&C vs. 


B&D 






.56 


NS 



V ■ • ■ - 

>v Appsndix N 

- SUBORDINATES' RATINGS OF SUPERVISORS ON . 

(1) c5l3siDERATION AND (2) INITIATION OF STRUCTURE SCALES ASA 
FUNCTION OF SUPERVISORS' SEX AND ETHNIC GROUP 



Supervisor Rating Scale 


Mean 




VT 

N 


Standard 
Deviation 


t 


P 


* * 
1. Consideration \ 








/ 






Supervisor Classification: 














A, 


White Males 


53.15 




76 


11.52 


0.87 


NS 


B. 


White Females 


51^02 






' 14.36 






C. 


Black Males 


53 ..6 7 




2B 


10.19 


U. DU 


MC 


D. 


Black Females ' 


52.15 




40 


13.09 










A vs. 


C 






0.20 


NS 






B vs. 


D 






0.36 


NS 






A&B vs. 


C&D 






0.20 


NS 






A&C vs. 


B&D 






0.93 


NS 


2. , Initiation of Structure 














Supetvlsor> crassification: 




V 










A. 


White Males 


53.18 






9.18 


1.41 


NS 


B. 


White Females 


55.59 




42 


7.95 






C. 


Black Males 


55.75 




28 


7.14 


2.51 


<.05 


D. 


Black Females 


51.05 




40 / 


7.71 










' A vs . 


C 






1.32 


NS 






B vs. 


D 






2.59 


<.05 


• 




A&B vs. 


C&D 






0.81 


NS 






A&Cjj^-<^P 






0.39 


NS 


V 
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Appendix 0 

RATINGS OF AVERAGE NON-PSC SUBORDINATEa BV 
SUPERVISORS AS A FUNCTION OF 
SEX AND ETHNIC GROUP OF THE SUPERVisOR ; 



Subordinate Rating Scale 


Mean 




N 


Standard 
Deviation 


t 


P 


1. Perforaance of the Worker 














Supervisor Classification • 














' A. White Male 






JO 


' A* 1 A 


1.45 


NS ^ 


B* wnite renaie 


ly • uu 












C. Black Male 


• 19.42 




14 


4.30 J 


.91 


C 

-US 


D. Bldck Female 






Z / 


J . D J 








A&B vs. 


C&D 






.36 


NS 




A&C VS. 


B&D 


*' 




.49 


NS 


2. Adjustment of th<^ Worker 












• 


Supervisor Classification: 














A. White Male 


20.05 


• 


o o 


•5 7<i 


.70 


. NS 


B. White Female 






9 K 


A A9 






C. Black Male 


20.35 




14 


5 .10 


.1.10 


NS 


D. Black Female 


Zl . /U 




'97 


9 77 


* 






A&B VS. 


C&D 






1.88 


NS 


, ■' 


A&C vSi 


B&D 






.54 


NS 


3. Motivation of Ithe Worker 














Supervisor Classification: 














A. White Male ^ 


21.05 




38 


4.17 


.33 


NS 


B. White Female 


20.68 




25 


4.60 






C. Black Male 

1 


20.57 




14 


4.29 


.12 


NS 


D. Black Female 


20.77 




27 


5.30 






' i ■ 


A&B vs. 


C&D 




/ 


.21 


NS 




A&C vs. 


B&D 






.21 


NS 



4. Stability of the Worker 



Supervisor Classification: 
A. White Mal4 
B^. White Female 

C. Black Mal^ 

D. Black Female 



16.36 
' 17.07 

16.29 
A&B vs. C&D 
A&C vs. B&D 



38 
25 
14 
27 



3.85 
4.67 
4.81 
3.81 B 



1.02 



.56 
1.27 



NS 



.56 . NS 



NS 
NS 
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Subordinate Rating Scale 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



5. Potential of the Worker 
Supervisor Classification: 



A. 


White Male 


18.00 




38 


3.85 


.59 


NS 


B. 


White Female 


18.64 




25 


4.62 






C. 


Black Male 


18.50 




14 


3.50 


.01 


NS 


D. 


Black Female 


18.48 




27 


5.1^ 










A&B vs. 


C&D 






.26 


NS 






A&C vs. 


B&D 






.49 


NS 



All supervisors did not complete. 



FRir 
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Appendix P " - 

RATINGS OF PSC ENTRY-tEVEL SUBORDINATES BY 
SUPERVISORS AS A FUNCTION OF 
SEX AND ETHNIC GROUP OF THE SUPERVISOR 

(Ratings based on an average racing of subordinates in 
u>voT-o 9 fliin'orv-f finr renorted multiDle Subordinates) 



Subordinate Rating Scale 


Mean 


N 


Standard 
Deviation 


t 


P ' 


1. * Performance of the "Worker 












Supervisor Classification: 












A. White Male 


18.89 


A6 


4.32 


.38 


NS 


B. White Female 


18.50 


31 


4.55 






C. Black Male 


20.64 


18 


3.46 


1.68 


NS 


• D. Black Female 


18.65 


29 


4.18 








A&B vs. 


C&D 




.86 


NS 


• 


A&C vs. 


B&D 




1.05 


NS 


2. Adiustment of the Worker 












Supervisor Classification: 












A. White Male 


20.73 


A6 


. 3.56 


.98 


NS 


B. White Female' 


21.50 


31 


3.06 






C. Black Male 


22.58 


18 


3.78 


1.15 


NS 


D. Black Female 


21.25 


29 


3.86 






»' 

V 


A&B vs. 


C&D 




1.10 


NS 




>&C vs.* 


B&D 




• 20 


NS 


3. Motivation of the Worker 












Supervisor Classification: 












A. White Male 


,21.02 


' 46. • 


4.22 . - 

* 


.11 


NS 


B. White Female 


20.90 


31 


• 4.88" 






C Black Male 


20. 6A 


1^ 


5.83 ' 


.00 


NS 


D. Black Female 


' 20.63 


■ 29 


* 5.63 • 






* 


A&B vs. 


C&D^ 




.36 


NS 




*'A&C vs. 


B^D 




.16 


NS 



4. Stability of the Worker 
Supervisor Classification: 



A. White Male ^ 16.46 - 46 3.7er ^ 

B. White Female \ ' 17.02 31 4.1?^ 

C. -Black Male ^ 16.94 18 ^'^^ * • l!l5 NS 

D. Black Female 15.56 29 4.15 

AiiB vs. C&D * ^..81 " nS 

K A&C vs. B&D .39 NS^ 
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Subordinate Rating Scale 



Mean 



Standard 
W/iatirm 



•5. Potential of the tWorker 
Supervisor Classification: 

A. White Male 

B. Whi,t;e Female ^ 

C. Black Male ^ 
^ D. Black Female • ^ 



17.65 
17.96 
18.79 

s. 

17.54 
A&g vs. C&D 
A&C vs. B&D 



'46 
31 
18 
29 



4.45 
4.50 
4.58 
4.54 



.29 

.91 

.29 
.26 



NS 

NS 

NS 
N§ 



■ \ 



J' 



o 

ERIC 
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Appendix Q 

COMPARISON OF SUPERVISORS' RATINGS OF AVERAGE 
. NQN-PSC SUBORDINATE ANtf PSC SUBORDINATES: 
(1) ^S A FUNCTION OF ETHNIC GROUP AND SEX OF 
SUPERVISOR AND (2) ALL SUPERVISORS COMBINED 

(Ratings • based oa an average rating of subordinates in 
, cases where a supervisor reported multiple subordinates) 



Supervisor Classification 



Subordinate Rating Scale: 
Performance of the Worker 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



A, White (Male and Female) 
'^U^vexage Non-PSC 
PSC Subordinate 



19.90 
•18.73 



63 
77 



4.01 
4.36 



1.62 > 



NS 



Black (Male and Female) 

Average Non-PSC '20.19 41 3.81 

PSC Subordinate ' 1*9.41 47 3.96^ 



.92 



HS 



Male (Black and White) " : 

'Average Non-PSC '20.7i 52 . 4.23.- 

PSC Subordinate 19.38 64 \ 4.12 



1.05 



NS 



Female (Black and V^ite) 

Average* Non-PSC ^ , ' 19.82 > 52 3.69 
PSC Subordinate ' . ^18- 57 60 4.3-1 



1.62 



NS 



E. Ccsibined 

Average Non-PSC 
PSC Subordinate 



19.93 
18.99 



117 
124 



3.9a 
4.23 



J. 76' 



NS 



irxi 



i 



f 



Supervisor Classification 



Subordinate Raf'.ng Scale: 
Adjustment of the Worker 



Hean 



N 



Standard 
Deviation 



•'A. vniite ^Male and Female) 
^ Average Non-PS C • 
PSC ^Subordinate * ' 

^ B. Black (Kalfe aa4 Female) 
* Average Non-PSC ^. 
PSC Subordinate 

I • * 

.(f^ Male (Black and White) 
Average Non-PSiJ 
PSC.Sybordiaate , 



19.76 63 
21,04 77 



21. 2A 
21.76 



20.13 
21.25 



Al 
47 



52 
64 



4.01 
3.34 



3.68 
3.80 



2.04 <.05 
A- 



.64 



4,14 ' 
3.66 



1,52 



NS 



6 ' 



E. 



Female (Black and White) 
Average Non-l»SC ^ 
PSC Subordinate 

Conl/ined 
A^rage Non-PSC 
PSC Subordinate 



20.55 
21.3? 



20.56 
21.31 



52 
60 



117 
124 



3.8J 
'3,41 



/ 3.89 
3.54 



1.19 ^ NS. 



1*56 , NS 
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14-1 



* * " ' Subordinate Rating Scale: 
^ ♦ . ' , , .\, ^, Motiva tion of the Worker 
Supervisor Classification * — Standard 



* * Mean 



Jfevlatlon 



A. White (Male and Female) 

Average Noi;;-PSC 20.90 63 4.31 ^ 

PSC Subordinate ^0.^*7 77 4.44 ' 

B. Black (Male and Female) 

. /^erage Non-PSC' ' . 20.70 41 4.87 

PSC, Subordinate --^ 20 .64 - 47 5 . 58 

C. Male (Black and White) 

Average. Non-PSC 20.92 52 4.20' 

PSC Subordinate 20.91 64 4,.64 

D. Female (Black and ^Ite) 

Average Kon^PSC ^0.75^ 52 ' 4.93 

PSC Subordinate 20.77 60 5.17. 
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E. Combined ^ v • > 

« Average Non-?SC ^ 20.82 117 4.57 

, PSC Subordinate , 20.84 124 ! 4.91 



Supervisor Classification 



Subordinate Rating Sqalet' 
Stability of the Worker 



^an 



Standard 
Deviation 



A. White (Male fnd Female) 

Average Non-PSC 17*03^ 63 A. 18 

' PSC Subordinate 16*69 * 77 3*87 



.49- . NS 



E* Black (Kale .and Female) 
Average Non-PSC . 
« PSC. Subordinate 

C* Male (Black and White) 
Average Non-PSC 
PSC Subordinate* 



16,56 
16.09 



17-36 
16.60 



41 
47 



5? 
64 



.4,oa 

3,94 



4.12V 



.53 . NS 



a.04: 



NS', 



'I - • 



D. Female (Black and White) 

Average Non-PSC 16,32 52 

PSC Subordinate' 16,32 60 



4-20/ > 

4.?L3 



NS 



E. Combined 

Average Non-PSC 
PSC Subordinate 



16,82- 
'.16'. 46 



117- 
i24 



'■4.43 
* 3^91 



, ..65 



NS 



'r 
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» / • 



4 * /• 



Supervisor Classification 

c ! p . . — 

A. White' (Male and Female) 
Average- Non-PSC 
1*SC Subordinate ' 



Subordinate Rating Scale: 
Potential of the ^Worker. 



Mean 



18.2$, 
17.78 



Standard ' 
Deviation 



€2 
11 



A. 15 



t ? 



.6A 



V 



B. B^ck (Male a^d Female') 
•Average. Non-PSC, - , 
PSC Subordinate 



ick and 



C. Male (Black and White^ 
Average Non-PSC 
PSC Subortjinate ' ' 



18. A8 
13.02 



18.13 
17.97 



^1. 
A7 



52 
6A 



A. 55 
A. 50 



3.77. 
A.A5 



.A7 



. ^ NS 



.19'' ^ Ng 



D. Female (Black and White) - ' 

Average NoivrPSC ' 18.55 / 52 ' > 

' PSC Subordinate ' 17.76 60' ' A.A52' 



.89 NS 



E. * Conibined 

Average Non-PSC 
PSC Subordinate- 



•18.35 
1^.87 



117 
12A 



4.^A 
A. A 5 



.8A NS 



^ Appendix R 

RATING.OF SUBORDINATES' ay SUPERVISORS AS A 
FUNCTION OF SUPERVISORS^ LPC SCORE 

^(Ratings Abased on" an average rating of subordinates in 
cases where a suiJervisor reported multiple , subordinates) 

Subordinate Rating Scale Mean N 



Standard 
Deviation 



1. Perforinance of the Worket 

Low LPC Supervisors 18.58 66 4.57 



High LEC Supervisors ' 19.07 67 3\73 

2.. Adjustment of the Worker ^ 

Low LPC Supervisors 20.99 66 ..3.29 

'High LPC Supervisors ' 21.69* 67 'v3.60 



3. Motivation of the Worker 



A. Stability o£ the Worker 



.67 , NS 



1.16 'NS 



Low LPC Supervisors 20.20 66 4^.95 ^ 

High LPC Supervisors 21.75 67' 4v58 



1.91 NS 



• Low LPC Supervisors 15;81 66 3.79 

High LPC Supervisors ' 17.11 67 4.00 

5. Potential of the Worker ^ . ^ , • 

Low LPC Supervisors 17.13 66 4.50 ^ 

High LPC Supervl*feors 18.47 67 4.20 
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Appendix S * 

BREAK-OUT OF QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS, BY PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 

Forced-Choice Response Condition 



\ ' Test 

Cynical l?istrust of People , 



Order of Items in 
Questionnaire 



Test Item • Alternative 



2. Cynical Distrust of Organizations 



3. Weak Self -Regard 



4. Acllieyement Motivation 



5. * Time Sense 



6. Protestant Ethic 



7. Expectation of* Success 

8. Powerlessness 

9 • Meaninglessness 

10. Normlessness 

11. Value Isolation 

12. * Self-Estrangement 

13. Work Demands 



5 
14 

51;^' 
321 

4 
13 
48 
31 

7 
16 
25 
34 
^1. 

6 
15 
24 
33 
40 
44 
•3 
47 

39 

9 
18 
27 

ie 

42 
52 

8 
17 
26 
35 

1 

43. 

50 
28 

37 
56 

54 
11 

20 
45 
23 

12 
53 
29 
38 
10 



Number* 


Scored" 


1 


a 


2 


a 


3 


b 


4 


b ~~ 


1 


a 


2 


b 


3 


b- 


4 


a 


1 


a 


2 , 


b 


3 


a 


4 


b 


5 


a 






I 


b 


2 


a 


3 


b 


4 

» 


a 


5 


b 


6 


a * 




a 


2 


b 


3 


a 


.4 


b 


• 5 


b 


1 


b 


*2 


• 

a 


3 , 


b 


4 


a 


5 


a 


0 


a 


1 


b 




a 


3 


b 


4 


a' 


1 

X 


h 




a 


1 


b 


2 


a 


1 


a 




b 


1 


b' 


2 


b 


1 


a 


2 > 


. b 


3 


a 






1 


b 




a. 




a* 


4 


a 


5 





Test 

14. Orientation Toward Work 



Order of Items in 
Questionnaire\ 



Test Item Alternative 
Number Scored 



Likert-Type Response Condition/ 
Test 

1. Cynical Distrust of People. 



2* Cynical Distrust of Organizations 



3* Weak Self-Regard 



4, Achievement Motivation • 



5. Time Sense 



6. Protestant Ethic 



7. Expectation of Success 



46 • 
22. 

2 
49 
19 
30 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 

i2 

42 
18 . 
30 
52 

19 

31 

3'' 
53 
43 

4 

32 
20 
^ 5 
44 
6 

21 • 
33 
7 

45 
.67 
68 



i* 

^ 2 
^ 3 

4 
5 
6 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

1 

2 

3 

4, 

5 

1 

2- 

3 

4» 

5 

6 

7 

' 1 
' 2 
' 3 
. 4. 
•5 
6 

8 

^ 1 

i 

3 
4 

5, 
6 

1 
2 
3 
4 

' 5 
6 



a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 



Direction of 
Scoring Response^ 

P ' . 

P 

» 

R 

R 

R. 



P 
P 
R 
P 
P 

P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 

P . 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

R 
R 

R 
R 
R 
R 

l( 

R, 
P 
. R 
P ' 
P 
R 

P 
P 
R 
R 
R 
P 



7 
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Test 

8* Power lessness 
9* Meanlnglessness 
10. Normlessness •/ 

11* Value Isolation 
♦ 

12 ♦ Self-Estrangement 
13* Work Demands 



Order of Items' in 
' Questionnaire 



Test Item Direction of 
Number Scoring Response 



14 • Orientation Toward Work 



24 


1 




11 


f 2 


.p 


36 ^ 


. 3 ' 


p 


56 


4 




37 . 


-.l' 


• R 


12 


2 ' 


P 


57 


3 


R 


24 


4 


P 


38 


• 1^ 


'P 


58 


2 


» R 


13 


3 




26 


4 


' ^ Pn ' 


.70 


S 




14 


1 


P 


^ 27 


2 


R 


. 39 


3 


P 


2S 


' 1 


P 1 


65 


2 


R 


64 


3 ^ 


P 


16 


4 


R . 


59 


5 


P 


■61 


1 


P 


•2 


2 


"R . 


46 


3 • 


P 


™ 50 


4 . 


P 


15 


5 


P 


66 


6 


P 






, Alternative 






• ' *Scored* 




1 


a 




2 


a 




' 3 


a 




4 


a 




5 


a 


4 


6 


. ' a 



•Items , referred to in Tes^ Item Number column are shown, in Appendix. C. 

"One ^olnt , assigned if the .indicated alternative is chosen«_^ * 

'^A indicates tKat the value of the alternative chosen by respondent is ec6te& 
as is (e»g,, 2 « 2"), whereas an "R" indicates that the ^scale' is^reversed '(e»g:^ 6 « 1 
5 « 2). and' the^ resulting score assigned' the item. ' ^ ' ' ' 



